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AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Fire Rent Automobile Tornado Sprinkler Leakage Use and Occupancy 


The American Eagle, succeeding the Fidelity Underwriters, which was established in 1910, 
maintains a well earned position in the front rank of fire insurance. Its management is 
most efficient and its record of square dealing with both agent and assured is undisputed. 


7HE AMERICAN EAGLE—AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
HOME OFFICE: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 














Investigate Our Texas Important Text Books for Life Agents 
BLACK LAND Numerous text-books on life insurance are published by The 


Spectator Company, which have proved highly valuable and 
FARM instructive to field men in grounding them in the principles 
and practice of the business. Among them may be mentioned 
MORTGAG ES the following as well worthy of careful study: 

Life Assurance Primer: By Henry Morr, Actuary, Home 
NET Life Insurance Company. Thisisa general survey of the subject 
of life insurance wherein the technical and practical are ex- 
plained, analyzed and developed with equal thoroughness and 
INVESTORS clearness. Price per copy, $2.00. 

The Life Agent’s Primer: By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society. A valuable work 
containing an easy lesson in the principles and practice of life 
insurance which can be readily absorbed by a few hours’ 
careful reading. Price per copy, $1.00. 

Notes on Life Insurance: By Epwarp B. FAcéLer, Con- 
sulting Actuary. The theory of life insurance practically ex- 
plained; an elementary treatise on the principles governing life 
insurance and their technical application. Price per copy, $3.00, 

Elements of Life Assurance: By Mires M. Dawsox, 
Counsellor at Law and Consulting Actuary. Explains in 
simple non-technical language all the essentials of life insurance 

References : Adam H. as carried on by the regular companies of the United States. 
Security National Bank Davidson Price per copy, $2.00. 
Other Dallas Bank ACTIVE The ABC of Life Insurance: By the late CHARLEs E., 

ae VICE-PRESIDENT Wittare. This book is exceedingly simple, yet thoroughly 

Our Clients constructive. A study of it as preliminary to the works men- 

tioned above will give every agent a thorough insight into the 
ICORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF TEXAS business. Price per copy, #1.00, 

Every agent should possess himself of these well-known text~ 


Hallas Guaranty Porlgage Qjrmpany sag THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


First MortTcAge LoANS 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Opportunity Knocks At ||| /ETNA FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY] 


Your Door HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 











Attractive policies. Liberal commis- The Atna Insurance Company, in re- 

sions and cooperation. sponse to a general demand for unquestioned 

Openings in States of Alabama, indemnity in American Companies, offers 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, the protection of its Policies to the public 

| Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. through the further medium of the Atna 
Fire Underwriters Agency. 


| Int e f - S 0 ll th eC f fl Li f C Applications for Agencies may be ad- 


er dressed t 
Home Office Insurance Company ||} ““"" ° | 
Building JAMES R. DUFFIN, President ETNA FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY Hartford, Connecticut 





























Organized 1850 


oe work is recognized by this Com- 

pany. Men with their future before 
them should listen. If you wish a place 
where you can grow, where the Home 
Office knows first hand what you are doing 
and what your ambition is, if this hits you, 
think it over—then act. 
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| ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


LOGIE 


PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST CO. [| Yoon mtn [ff Grote ener cgenntin uc 


“PRESIDENT insurance or not, may make direct con- 


Home Office, P ITTSBURGH 9 PA. FINANCE COMMITTEB tracts with this company, for a limited ter- 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY ritory if desired,andsecure for themselves, 
W. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN Patan regen in addition to first year’s commission, a 


. : , WILLIAM H. PORTER ay sil ts ; 
President Vice Pres. & Manager of Agencies Banter renewal interest insuring an income for 
EDWARD TOWNSEND the future: Address the Company at its 
Pras. Lporters © Traders Nat. Bank Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, N. Y. j 


INSURANCE | PAN= AMERICAN Edition of 1916-1917 


IN FORCE | yee Reavers 1 Y catia, Nery convenient char, issued annually by The Spectator Company, om 
E E recia! ate Laws relating to statements 
OVER LI I SURANCE ER quired of fire insurance companies, and other matters. 


Its purpose is to show what 
$40,000,000 





















































anti-compact laws, or those prohibiting reinsurance in unauthorized companies oF 
requiring commissions to be paid to resident agents; it also gives the final date when 





COMPANY States have standard policy, valued policy, resident agents, anti-coinsurance and 
$5,250,000 








annual statements may be filed and fees for filing same; when tax statements are 
We have a few attrac- . required, and percentage of tax; the date of expiration of local agents’ licenses and 
° a e e : license fees. The information is given regarding each of the first seven subjects by 
tive openings for high-class life insurance men a simple “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ for each State; under the other headings the information 
< is given complete, dates, amounts, etc., in full. Variations are amply covered by 
throughout our territory. explanatory footnotes. It also presents data as to deposits, the United States cor- 
poration income tax, anti-discrimination laws, etc. . 
If j ted te f full z Mh. = 2 — in two — ~~ ie cepeeting in red in in- 
Ww stance, and the word ‘‘no’’ in black. e chart is brass tipped ‘top and bottom, 
interes - J . rite tor iu particulars, also ask and is printed on excellent ledger paper, so that it may be suspended = a convenient 
for a description of our new Double Indem- place for ready reference. 
4 z This chart is designed to solve many vexatious questions that arise as to the re 
nity and Accidental Benefit Policy. quirements of the different States upon the points enumerated. In this chart the 


answers can be seen at a glance. The compilation has been made with great care 
9 involving much labor and research. Having been approved by the officials of the 
IT S A WINNER! various Insurance Departments, it can be accepted as correct in all its details. 
Ka E G PRICES: ¥ 
rare Per Hundred $10.00 Per Dozen 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: Publishers 125 Wittiam STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK 
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Tue SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
Joncous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 


by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 

ice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 

Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 

135 Witt1aAm Street, NEw York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton, of London, England. 


Copyright, 1916, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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TEXT BOOKS AND THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


-. educational movement in the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers has the hearty support and co- 


operation of the insurance world at 
large. It would seem that the mapping 
out of a course of study and teaching its 
members and the public the need of re- 
Search into the principles and practice of 
life insurance is a commendable pro- 
cedure for that body. Within the last 
year or so, however, the association has 
put out a text-book on life insurance, 
thus going into the publishing business, 
notwithstanding that there are extant 
Several up-to-date works of instruction 
Prepared by well-known life insurance 
authors, and which are recognized as 
standard. 

Among such text books may be cas- 
ually mentioned Life Assurance Primer, 
by Henry Moir, actuary of the Home 
Life Insurance Company; The Life 
Agents Primer, by William Alexander, 
Secretary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; Notes on Life Insurance, 
by Edward B. Fackler, the well-known 
actuary; Elements of Life Insurance, by 


Miles M. Dawson, counselor-at-law and 


Consulting actuary; and the A B C of 
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Life Insurance, by the late Charles E. 
Willard. 
forceful in their style of instruction and 


These works are lucid and 
are necessary to fieldmen unacquainted 
with the essential principles of life in- 
surance. At the same time, these books 
fill the great need for education on the 
important subject of life insurance, in 
high schools and colleges, and have been, 
as a matter of fact, adopted as such text- 
books by many educational institutions 
throughout the country. There are sev- 
eral other life insurance text-books in 
the field which might be recommended 
to the attention of life insurance students, 
but space in this article will not per- 
mit. It is understood that, at the forth- 
coming convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, there will 
be a report submitted proposing that the 
association further enter the field of pub- 
lishing by adding another volume on life 
insurance. 

The advice of THe Spectator to the 
association in connection with this prop- 
osition might be given in the story told 
regarding the judge who was catechis- 
ing Sambo, who had been convicted of 
stealing chickens. For a long time the 
culprit had been under suspicion; but 
so clever was his work that, while birds 
were lost from the poultry houses of 
neighboring farms, the doors and win- 
were invariably found locked. 
However, when Sambo was caught red- 


dows 


handed with a chicken in each hand, he 
was duly convicted, whereupon the judge, 
in sentencing him, volunteered to miti- 
gate his punishment if Sambo would re- 
veal his method of extracting the chickens 
from the poultry houses without leaving 
evidence behind him. When the judge 
urged him to explain, Sambo balked and 
finally requested the judge not to press 
the issue further, with the advice, “Jedge, 
I suggest that you stick to de bench.” 

l‘ollowing the laws of political and in- 
dustrial economy, it would seem to be 
in the interest of the National Associa- 
tion and its members for that organiza- 
tion to pursue legitimate methods of in- 
structing and developing life insurance 
fieldmen and informing the public re- 
garding life insurance, along ethical lines ; 
to discuss at its annual gatherings mat- 
ters of interest to its members, and such 
would seem to be about all the associa- 
tion can reasonably undertake with hope 
of effective results, 
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THE AMERICAN LIFE 


_— a period of ten years the 
co-operative efforts of the newer 


life insurance companies of the South 


CONVENTION 


and West, through the organization of 
the American Life Convention, have 
proved of great value to the individual 
companies and the insurance world at 
large. The convention has lent its sin- 
cerest efforts in support of its constitu- 
tional principles with untiring persever- 
ance, and the result is most gratifying. 
By its educational work and that of its 
various sections, it has assisted some- 
thing like one hundred competing com- 
panies to build up a business of goodly 
proportions. The gospel of life insur- 
ance has been very widely spread by the 
agents of these companies and by the 
friendly and free competition that has 
entered into the business since the ma- 
jority of these companies entered the 
field. In all efforts bad 
practices among agents, the companies 
and this organization have been untir- 
In these the support of the best 
that is in the insurance profession will 
come to the front and willingly lend its 
aid. 

The growth and importance of the 
first 
ten years has been such as to win the 
utmost admiration respect of the 
THE SPECTA- 


to eliminate 


ing. 


American Life Convention in its 


and 
general insurance world. 
TOR is not the least of the well-wishers 
for the continued success and continued 
good work of this organization. The 
proceedings of the tenth annual meeting 
will be read with much interest, as the 
programme promises a liberal array of 
interesting and important subjects, which 
will be handled for the most part by men 
whose broad experience in their par- 
ticular lines qualifies them to speak with 
some degree of authority. 





HE twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 

ance Agents is in session this week at 
Boston. This organization has taken and 
persistently maintained a stand in favor 
of various reforms which its members 
believe would be beneficial to both com- 
panies and agents, and has progressed 
steadily in strength and influence. The 
mid-winter conferences between repre- 
sentatives of companies and agents have 
been helpful in bringing about a better 
mutual understanding, and the efforts of 





Fire Insurance 


the association and its officers have been 
conducive to raising the standard of the 
agency system throughout the country. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES COMPETITIVE 
LITERATURE? 

The paper read before the American Life 
Convention, written by Insurance Commis- 
sioner F, H. McMaster of South Carolina, 
under the title “What Constitutes Competi- 
tive Literature?” is printed in another column. 
The Commissioner is right in setting up a 
standard for competitive literature, but does 
little in the way of clearly defining what that 
standard should be. There can be no question 
as to the necessity for punishing an agent who 
wilfully misrepresents the financial condition 
of a company, or the terms of its contracts. 
If he uses literature issued by a standard 
publishing house, as the Commissioner puts 
it, he has at hand only facts concerning which 
there is no dispute. Of course, there are some 
agents who will distort facts and figures in 
the same way that there are men who will 
quote scripture to gain an evil end. The com- 
panies, however, need not be punished for the 
misdeeds of their agents who wilfully twist 
the facts contained in insurance documents 
supplied from the home office, for it is within 
the power of the Insurance Commissioner in 
most of the States to punish the agent guilty 
of distorting facts by refusing to renew his 
license; nor should the agents generally be de- 
prived of the help of educative literature be- 
cause of the wrong acts of a few. 

A somewhat chimerical situation is put 
forth by Insurance Commissioner McMaster 
when he says: ‘The world is reaching for 
that height where all contests are fair and open, 
and one is as just to foe as to ally,” the inti- 
mation being made in his paper that future 
industrial competition will be as fair to foe 
as to ally, and that while the insurance agent 
will be allowed to urge the merits of the poli- 
cies he is selling, he will not be permitted to 
point out apparent weaknesses or less desirable 
features in the contracts offered by his com- 
petitor. This, indeed, may be an attractive 
proposition to contemplate, but, unfortunately, 
the actual dawn. of the millennium seems a con- 
dition precedent to the realization of such a 
dream. To clearly demonstrate how far we 
are away from what the Commissioner hopes 
for, it is only necessary to point out the hor- 
rible conditions involved in the present Euro- 
pean war. 

While it is perhaps praiseworthy for human- 
ity to promote the idea of co-operation, as 
compared with competition in the industrial 
world, yet business men of blood and brains 
will be found struggling in active competition 
for the accomplishment of profitable business 
results in the years to come, as in the past. In 
fact, the President of the United States, many 
of the national law makers and the most suc- 
cessful business men of the country are on 
record as endorsing the axiom of competition 
being the life of trade. 

lf Mr. McMaster’s suggestions as to limited 
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competition and prohibition of comparison 
should be applied, say to a Presidential Cam- 
paign, the candidates would be rather awk- 
wardly circumscribed in their efforts to in- 
fluence voters. 

The Commissioner takes exception to the 
use of certain tabulations which, he says, are 
such comparisons as may mean something to 
the managements, but ‘‘which have little or 
no meaning to the public and which were never 
intended for anything else than to confuse 
and deceive the unsophisticated insurer.” As 
a matter of fact, such tabulations dealing 
with a group of companies are a great source 
of interest and education to the insuring public. 
More men are interested in life insurance to- 
day than ever before, and more questions are 
being asked of the agents. One man may con- 
sider it important to know whether the com- 
pany earns a high rate of interest, so that his 
chances for dividends will be good; another 
may be more concerned with the financial 
strength of the company as disclosed by its 
surplus; a third may inquire as to the economy 
of the management of the various companies, 
considering the question of which company is 
conducted at lowest expense; a fourth may ask 
for information in 1espect to the mortality 
rate of the various companies. Any careful 
prospect obtaining fairly complete information 
on the four points mentioned will have se- 
cured some desirable data for consideration 
in selecting a company in which to insure. The 
banker would ask for information along dif- 
ferent lines than would the farmer, and in 
every case the agent should be able to give 
proper and intelligent answers. The public 
is entitled to all the information it asks for 
concerning life insurance, and agents can sup- 
ply it from impartial, independent sources 
without any intent to deceive or mislead. 

The act of one clergyman who commits a 
deed reflecting on the cloth should not preju- 
dice broad-minded persons against the efficacy 
of the church nor the sacredness of the calling 
of the clergy; nor should the twisting or dis- 
tortion of figures and facts by one agent lead 
to all being deprived of the use of educative 
literature. 

Confining competitive literature to policy 
analyses and actually declared dividends 
showing net costs, as suggested by the Com- 
missioner, would fall short of giving the public 
the information it needs concerning life in- 
surance. In fact, the vublic would be apt to 
take such a course as an evasion on the part 
of the companies or an attempt to hide dis- 
agreeable facts. 

The best service that can be given by the 
companies and all connected with them in 
spreading the gospel of life insurance is that 
which will supply the prospect with any in- 
formation he may want, covering the principles 
and practice of the business, including the 
various phases of the companies as shown by 
their statistical records, hiding nothing and 
distorting nothing. Such service is accom- 


plished by the presentation of unbiased publi- 
cations, which constitute legitimate competitive 
literature and which will always be in de- 
mand. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Arthur J. Thowless Gets Northern of 
New York.—In addition to the uptown 
branch management of. the North British and 
Mercantile of London and the Commonwealth 
Insurance Company of New York, Arthur J, 
Thowless has now been made uptown manager 
for the Northern of New York. His office 
is located at 7 East Forty-second street. 


Committee Changes.—The changes in the 
standing committees have been announced by 
the Exchange, and some of the old boys have 
noticed that the young boys are coming to the 
front in the working out of Exchange prob- 
lems. This is the perfection of the rotation in 
office advocated and adopted ten years ago, 
and nobody can complain that it has not proved 
a success. Why should it not be adopted by 
the local Board? , 


Insurance Society Programme.—The late 
announcement of subjects to be presented to 
the Insurance Society are reminders that the 
process of education and instruction in practical 
underwriting has already received an impetus 
from the addresses and essays which have been 
given in the past. The present generation ha: 
great reason to be gratified and congratulated 
upon the higher privileges in these days over 
those which came to the fathers of the business 
thirty years ago and more. Then the begin- 
ners had to hammer out their own experience 
by hard lessons. Now the matter of education 
is offered in a concrete form, and in such plain 
terms that the business methods and principles 
can be learned in about one-tenth of the time 
needed in the ancient days. 


Rating Sprinklered Risks.—One of the 
mysteries of the insurance against the risks 
of sprinkler leakage is the proper method of 
making rates. It is now and has been for 
years a mere experiment and speculation, and 
the important part of it is whether the coin- 
surance clause is a necessary ingredient. The 
attempt to introduce it even on a low percent- 
age basis has not succeeded to any appreciable 
extent. The brokers and, generally, the insured 
will have none of it, and to demand coinsur- 
ance is equivalent to throwing up the business 
entirely. There are probably a few policies in 
existence, at very low rates, with coinsurance 
included, but the practice is to increase the 
rates and take chances. Yet in the record of 
sprinkler leakage losses collected by the In- 
surance Department of Missouri it is noticed 
that the losses are almost seventy-five per cent 
of the premiums, which precludes any profit 
on this branch of insurance. 

Stamp Tax Repeal.—The removal of the 
stamp taxes on insurance policies is a matter 
of gratification to the fire offices and helps to 
reduce expenses. But wait until the Wild 
West Insurance Departments pounce upon that 
fact and seek to gather the amount saved unto 
themselves under some new device. 

Disbursements Exceed Receipts. — The 
publication of the receipts and disbursements 
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of the fire offices for the first six months of 
1916 has been a source of curiosity to the 
companies generally. It appears that out of 
the returns of one hundred and nine com- 
panies, thirty-two disbursed various amounts 
in excess of receipts; some very largely and 
some only slightly, the rest showing an excess 
of receipts varied in the same manner; and 
as the returns cover only six months, it will be 
interesting to observe the effect of the Black 
Tom Island losses on the second six months. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Automobile Rates to be Raised in Chi- 
cago.—Owing to the heavy theft losses an 
effort is being made to increase automobile 
rates in the near future in Chicago. 

O. B. Ryon Returns from Vacation.— 
0. B. Ryon, general counsel for the. National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, has returned 
from his vacation in Northern Michigan much 
improved in health. 

F. B. Saunders on Pacific Coast.—F. B. 
Saunders, assistant agency superintendent for 
the London and Lancashire and Orient, is 
spending his vacation on his fruit farm on the 
Pacific Coast. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

A. I. Woods’ New Connection.—Allen I. 
Woods has joined the office force of Rosen- 
crantz, Hugard & Co. as assistant counterman. 
He was formerly in the office of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company for three years. 

New Agency Corporation.— Robert E. 
Stone, Inc., is the name of the general insur- 
ance agency business which has been incor- 
porated this week by Robert E. Stone, presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Benjamin C. Tower of 
35 Congress street, Boston, and Frederick W. 
Harding of 30 Kilby street, Boston. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $10.000. 

H. J. Ide to Move.—The Henry J. Ide Gen- 
eral Insurance Agency, which has been located 
in the Oliver building at 141 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, for the past five years, is to move to I17 
Water street about October 1. Mr. Ide, who 
is president of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, represents as general agent in New 
England the American of New Jersey, Jersey 
Underwriters of the American, Eastern Un- 
derwriters of the Camden, Albany, Virginia 
Fire and Marine, and German-American of 
Pennsylvania. 


Insurance Society’s Outing.—Headed by a 
thirty-piece band, with flags and pennants fly- 
ing in the breeze, the members of the recently- 
organized Insurance Society of Boston marched 
through the business district Saturday morn- 
ing on their way to their first outing, which 
was held at Nantasket. They marched 500 
strong, staid company officials, managers and 
general agents marching shoulder to shoulder 
with the employees. The outing was a great 
Success, notwithstanding that after the party 
left a large part of Nantasket’s joy resort went 
up in flames. The committee in charge of the 
‘trangements comprised President C. H. 
Nudd, E. H, Sondheim, Urban Parker and 


L. C, Lunsted. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 





Boston the Scene of the Annual Meeting, with a Large Number of Delegates 
Present 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY 


PRESIDENT A. W. 


DAMON OF THE SPRINGFIELD 


President E. C. Roth Summarizes the Year’s Work—Notable Paper by Vice-President W. G. Cowles 
of the Travelers 


{Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent] 


BOSTON, Sept. 12.—When President Roth de- 
clared open the twenty-first annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents 
Tuesday morning the large convention hall of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel was completely filled. 
Most of the old guard were present, including 
James H. Southgate and C. F. Hildreth, the 
only two men who have served two terms as 
president of the association; Charles H. Wood- 
worth, who has missed but one meeting of the 
association; George D. Markham, Col. Walker 
Taylor, Fred Offenhauser, Louis L. Rauh, and 
a goodly sprinkling of company officials. A. W. 
Damon, president of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine, gave the address of welcome, in which 
he not only cordially welcomed the delegates 
but most entertainingly told of some of the 
changes that he has seen during his connection 
with the insurance profession. 

Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, N. C., re- 
sponded in his usual happy manner, after which 
Frank A. Dewick, president of the Boston 
Board, welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
board, Mac. O. Robbins, Santa Ana, president 
of the California State Association, responding. 
Mr. Robbins’ talk was particularly interesting 
in that he brought greetings from the associa- 
tions of California, Washington and Oregon, 
which have recently affiliated with the National 
Association. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


A. W. Damon, president of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Mass., delivered a cordial and entertaining ad- 
dress of welcome. He regretted that the dele- 
gates could not see and enjoy the scenic beau- 
ties of the respective New England States. Mr. 
Damon told of some of the conditions existent 
when he first entered the insurance business in 
Boston in 1862, and pointed out some of the 
developments of the business since that time. 
He said in part: 


There were then neither telephones nor typewriters. 
Letters were written and copied long hand. Black 
sand was the ink absorbent, for blotting paper had 
not come into general use. As a substitute for en- 
velopes letters were usually written on double sheets, 
folded, sealed with a wafer or wax and pressed with an 
initial seal. In lieu of our present elaborate insurance 
maps, street books were kept and as many buildings 
extended to a street in the rear and also faced on a 
side street, three apparently separate risks might be 
located within the same four walls. We knew little 
about block lines in cities or exposing lines in towns. 
Agents reported their commitments only once a month 
and then in incomplete abstract form, the account ap- 
pearing on the opposite side of the sheet. It was four 
years later, in 1866, that the late Alexander Stoddart 
invented the daily report. 

Prior to 1862 our Insurance oeperenes did not re- 
quire the carrying of a reserve for reinsurance. As 
a natural consequence, all excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures was considered profit and dividends de- 
clared accordingly, and this was the rock upon which 
many a company was wrecked. F a 

Business was largely concentrated in the cities where 
the companies were located, and it took the Chicago 
conflagration to show us the necessity of scattering our 
risks. 


Of 58 Massachusetts companies organized to 
1892, there are only two survivors—the Spring- 
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field and the Boston. The Springfield was saved 
by the courage of its stockholders, who paid in 
liberal sums following the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations. The growth in fire prevention 
and insurance engineering was alluded to by 
Mr. Damon in showing the changed conditions 
of the present time. The opportunities of to- 
day, as compared with those of earlier times, 
were thus referred to: 


In the old days there were no text books on fire 
insurance, for there was little knowledge worthy of 
compilation. The pioneer in insurance journalism, the 
Insurance Monitor, had been issued less than a de- 
cade. Like its early successors, it was a quarterly or 
monthly publication. ‘To-day there are numerous books 
and journals, many of them edited by men skilled in 
the intricacies of the business, with ability to express 
their ideas clearly and succinctly. Insurance journals 
are now issued so frequently as properly to be classed 
as trade newspapers. And the pity of it is that young 
men entering the insurance business, with the avowed 
determination to make it their vocation, rarely avail 
themselves of these facilities for learning the business. 
And this brings me to the question of the preparedness 
necessary for a successful career in our calling. At 
our home office for years we have declined to consider 
applications from young men desiring to enter our 
service unless they have had at least a high school 


‘ education, because, after years of training, they prove 


incapable of advancement to high positions. To-day 
some officials make it a rule that at least one in three 
entrants must be college men, preferably from technical 
colleges. 


Concerning overhead writing Mr. Damon said: 


I now venture to touch upon a very sensitive point 
in our business. I refer to overhead writing of manu 
facturing plants, especially those of great size and im 
mense values. These were formerly controlled by local 
agents, yielding them annual commissions of goodly 
proportion. ‘lo-day, quite as much to the regret of 
the companies as to the agents, a few large city agencies 
control these lines and, prejudice aside, you must 
confess that it is principally because such agencies 
alone can afford and do possess a complete organiza 
tion, with engineers such as only a large agency can 
command, It is an engineering proposition to pre- 
pare plans for construction and equipment to minimize 
to the last degree the fire hazard. And the form of 
policy which will prove of the most value to the as- 
sured in case of loss calls for a skill of a high order. 
That the form is usually a one-sided production, with 
the insurance company the under dog is too well 
known tu need further comment. Now it is up to you, 
my friends, to meet this trying and very aggravating 
situation. Years ago all manufacturing plants were 
inspected by the field men of each company for that 
company alone. To-day we have inspection bureaus for 
different sections actine for all the leading companies 
represented in each district, and their surveys and 
periodical resurveys form the basis of our judgment as 
to Jines and desirability of the risk. In every line of 
business, organizations are doing the work formerly 
left to individual effort. Is it not possible to evolve 
some scheme whereby through organized effort agents 
can again come into their own in this important mat- 
ter? And you can rely upon the companies for some- 
thing more than sympathy in your efforts in that di- 
rection, 

Now you have a grand organization which has so far 
been under excellent guidance. The membership has 
recognized this fact and been loyal to its leaders. Ver- 
sonal interests, especially those of a temporary nature, 
have been, and always must be, subordinated to the 
permanent good of the association, and that neces 
sarily includes the best interests of the companies you 
represent. And I have faith to believe you will always 
be true to all your varied obligations, and so | heartily 
wish you, individually and collectively, all possible 
prosperity and happiness. 


F. A. DEWICK EXTENDS WELCOME 
Frank A. Dewick, president of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, also felicitously 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of that board, 
and expressed a desire to dissipate any idea 
that Boston is ‘fed on intolerance and sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of frigidity,’’ and to 
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prove that the spirit of hospitality is as strong 
as anywhere in the land. He also laid emphasis 
on the necessity for educating the public as to 
insurance, saying: 

There is one feature which insurance men as a 
whole have not emphasized, nor has this association 
in its work, and that is the ‘education of the public in 
insurance affairs. It has seemed to me that one of our 
most important problems is how to bring the average 
citizen to an intelligent understanding of the principles 
involvedin the granting of and purchasing of indemnity, 
in order that a fair and just ag agg of the in- 
surance business might be accorded by the legislative 
bodies. In no section of the country are we free from 
the menace of unreasonable interference. The pres- 
ence of the danger is reflected from every session of 
the legislature of practically every State. 


PRESIDENT ROTH’S ADDRESS 


President Edward C. Roth delivered an able 
address, in which he commented upon the growth 
in numbers and activity of the National Asso- 
During the year President Roth at- 
tended meetings at Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, 
Savannah, Louisville, Charleston, Wilmington, 
Norfolk and New York, as well as State con- 
ventions in New Hampshire, Illinois and New 
York. Referring to the Laney-Odom law of 
South Carolina, Mr. Roth aptly quoted the say- 
ing that ‘‘That country is governed best which 
is governed least.’’ He further said: 

Certain it is that laws ought to be predicated upon 
“public necessity and convenience.” /hen, however, 
they are based upon the whimsical fancies of theorists 
they are neither wise nor usually of long life, and 
their just and deserved end is welcomed by the suffer- 
ing people. It is this assurance that gives us hope of 
= speedy end of the chaotic conditions in South 

Carolina and a restoration of sane conditions, afford- 
ing relief to our brothers who are the victims of the 
operation of this unfair and unjust law. ™ 

As in the State of South Carolina the greatest mis- 
takes in insurance legislation are made because the 
public generally do not have a proper understanding 
of the principles of insurance, and their failure to 
understand is because of the lack of active, definite 
and positive co-operation between the companies, the 
agents and the public. More and more we are real- 
izing that we must let the people into the game and 
educate them to play their part in it. ies of the 
greatest absurdities is the mistaken idea that the com- 
panies and the public are naturally antagonistic. Their 
interests are common and the South Carolina situation 
is but another lesson that points the need of counsel- 
ing together in order to secure a mutual comprehen- 
sion. 

President Roth expressed satisfaction be- 
cause of the growth in the association’s casu- 
alty section, and the closer relationship be- 
tween his organization and the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents. He rec- 
ommended that the casualty committee be en- 
larged to correspond to the executive com- 
mittee, and be made ex-officio members thereof, 
with power to employ a secretary to care for 
their particular interest. 

Brokers and brokerage and floating policies 
came in for attention. Mr. Roth thought that 
the arbitrary domination of the broker, under 
the pretext of ‘Superior Service,’’ looks much 
like “the same old cat’’—cut rates in a new 
coat. It is unfortunate, Mr. Roth believes, that 
some managers are unable to see that the as- 
sociation’s brokerage platform is helpful to 
companies as well as agents. He said: 

The veriest tyro in the business knows that the 
greater part of the business lost by agents to brokers 
changes hands because the brokers offer cut rates and 

“the same companies.” If the broker has not enough 
pull with “the same companies” to get the rate re- 
duced he uses a few of them to sweeten the list and 
places the balance in sub-standard companies at a 
rate cut deep enough to make the average equal the 
lump cut offered the owner. The practice of those 
managers who furnish the tools to the broker with 
which to rob their agents whom they have specifically 
agreed to protect, for the consideration of a Pe of the 
loot, is patently without ethical support and is as un- 
sound in dollars as it is in morals, as is easily proven. 

In this practice the standard companies lend their 
assets and prestige, through the brokers, to sub-stand- 
ard companies, who are thus bolstered up and de- 
veloped into formidable competitors. While this prac- 
tice temporarily adds to the income of some standard 
companies, it is an immediate loss to the standard 
companies as a whole, because the bulk of the line 
formerly written by agents in standard companies goes 
to the sub-standard companies. It is a striking illus- 


ciation. 


tration of gaining at the spigot and losing at the bung. 
President Roth vigorously criticised the use 
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of underwriters’ agencies, asserting that the 
claim of the association, that ‘‘such an agency 
is nothing more nor less than a second agency 
of the parent company,” has been generally ac- 
cepted. He admits that the battle on the line 
of preference for sole agency companies 
promises to be a long one, and suggests the 
devising of some other point of defense. He 
emphasized the desirability of sole agencies and 
stated that ‘‘the business of this country can 
best be served by competent local agents as 
sole representatives of a comparatively few 
companies.”’ 

Apropos of the advantages of co-operation, 
President Roth made this prediction: 


Tere. 


Some day we are going to get this organization toa 
point where there isn’t a company in the land that 
would appoint an agent unless he was a member in 
good standing of this association, that being a neces- 
sary qualification to his appointment. If you think 
that is an impractical ideal I want to tell you that you 
are mistaken. The day is coming and coming fast. 


Looking backward from this twenty-first an- 
nual meeting, Mr. Roth spoke of the yearly in- 
crease in prestige and honor of the National 
Association, due to its high ideals as well as 
to augmented numbers. 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Secretary H. H. Putnam stated that a financial 
report and certain recommendations for amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws would be 
submitted at the executive session Wednesday. 
Both income and expenses increased in the past 
year. The secretary spent three months in the 
field, traveling nearly 20,000 miles. In sum- 
marizing the year’s work, he said: 


During the year effective action was taken in re- 
lieving agents from the payment of revenue stamp 
tax, and securing the repeal by Congress of the tax 
on "the companies; also in uni fying the sentiment of 
agents on the subject of commission legislation, while 
the standard accounts current were brought into more 
general use. The National Roard has made a _ pro- 
nouncement in favor of a uniform system of account- 
ing between companies and agents. 


Mr. Putnam recommended broadening the 
scope of the return commission committee to 
embrace all legal questions involving agents in 
connection with defunct companies. 

He held that the publication of the anti-under- 
writers’ lists had strengthened the position of 
companies not operating such agencies. He 
also claimed that existing agencies of some un- 
derwriters are merely maintained for defensive 
purposes, and that some have practically ceased 
appointing new agents. 

The year’s field work, Mr. Putnam declared, 
had resulted in strengthening the associaticen 
idea and created a greater unity of purpose. He 
also stated that the association’s relations with 
the companies are good and that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they stand ready to co-operate for the 
common good. He advocated a strict adherence 
to the principles which have been adopted by the 
association in the past, requiring companies to 
live up to their obligations; also the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘bureau of speakers’’ to further the 
campaign of education. In closing, he said: 


Relations with the public are not likely to be im- 
proved merely by fighting to keep the business for 
those who are in it, but by higher professional stand- 
ards and improvec service, all of which may be 
strengthened in the individual by organization to “sup- 
port right principles and oppose bad practices.” 


ADDRESS BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 

An unusual treat for the convention was the 
address of Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts. Senator Lodge, 
whose topic was not announced, spoke on Na- 
tional Preparedness. He was greeted with 
great applause, and the applause that he re- 
ceived at the conclusion of his talk showed that 
his audience was in favor of an army and navy 
of sufficient size to protect the country from 
foreign invasion. Senator Lodge said he knew 
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but little of fire insurance, so would talk on q 
kind of insurance with which he is well ae- 
quainted—the insurance by the Government that 
the people shall be protected from invasion from 
abroad. This, he said, is National insurance, 
He traced step by step how the town, city, 
county, State and National Governments pro. 
tect the people in various ways." No one would 
dare assert that fire insurance causes more 
fires, or that a police force causes more crimes 
to be committed. The analogy to a navy and 
army of sufficient size is proper, but this would 
not cause war. It is the intent with which an 
army is built up that determines what it wil] 
do. The $350,000,000 recently appropriated by 
Congress for a greater army and navy is 
enormous, he said, but it is insurance of the 
United States against foreign invasion. It is 
just as good economy as it is for a man to carry 
fire insurance. He closed by saying that it is 
the duty of the Government to insure its peo- 
ple against certain dangers, and this rests with 
the people, for Congress will do what the peo- 
ple wish. 

The reading of the reports of the executive 
committee and the committee on organization 
was dispensed with, and the convention ad- 
journed to the outside of the hotel for the an- 
nual picture. The substance of the two reports 
is here given. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


The executive committee recommended an in- 
crease in the dues, as without greater income 
the association’s work will be crippled, and it 
is unfair to call upon a few members for special 
contributions; also that the duties of the finance 
committee be enlarged to cover general over- 
sight of and responsibility for the finances of the 
association. Separation of the positions of sec- 
retary and editor of The Bulletin was advised. 
The removal of the National office to a more 
central location was not deemed desirable. The 
committee suggested the advisability of consoli- 
dating the National Association of Insurance 
Agents with the Insurance Federation and the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. The committee reported having op- 
posed compulsory contingent commission laws 
before the Insurance Commissioners, and alluded 
to the active and effective co-operation of com- 
pany managers as “‘a striking and concrete illus- 
tration of the value of team work.” 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

“Every member reported at this time has ac- 
tually paid his dues for the present year.” This 
is a most encouraging feature and one which, al- 
though the membership does not show a large 
increase for the year, denotes strength and live 
interest. The committee emphasizes the de- 
sirability of holding membership intact and col- 
lecting dues promptly. Local clubs made up of 
members of the National Association are ad- 
vocated for maintaining interest. California and 
Washington State organizations have joined the 
National Association, and temporary organiza- 
tions have been formed in Oregon, Utah, Colo- 
rado and Kansas. A number of important meet- 
ings were attended by association officers and 
committee members. In concluding his report, 
Chairman F. E. Warner said: 


The close of this year finds our organization rick 
with achievements in the past and full of hope h 
the future. Stronger than ever, there is still State 
to be desired. “We are now of age. Let every —s 
association, as a freedom present, give its paren 
large increase of numbers the coming year. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened by 4 
address on “Co-operation and Increased Profits,” 
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py E. M. Allen, secretary of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents,which was followed 
py the reading of the report of the committee 
on legislation by George D. Markham, chair- 
man. The meeting then adjourned in order to 
go to the home of E. C. Benton, president of 
the Massachusetts Fire and Marine, where they 
yere entertained for the remainder of the after- 
jon; and during the evening an informal re- 
ception and dance was held in the ball room of 
the Copley Plaza hotel. 


¢(0-OPERATION AND INCREASED PROFITS 


In introducing his address on the above topic, 
gE. M. Allen of Helena, Ark., quoted from 
Charles Lamb, as follows: “If those fleas had 
only pulled together they’d have pulled me clean 
out of bed.’’ He then proceeded to discuss some 
of “the many and varied afflictions that seem to 
be visited upon the insurance business in gen- 
eral and upon the American agency system in 
particular.’’ Mr. Allen predicted ‘‘a mighty hard 
time of it during the next few years’’ for the 
rank and file of agents unless they shall be 
guided by those who are older and more studious 
of existing conditions. 

Mr. Allen spoke pessimistically as to the 
standing of the average agent in his own com- 
munity, which he ascribes to the absence of a 
prescribed code of ethics in the business. The 
public is apt to class the good, bad and indif- 
ferent all togther and regard the agents as 
“human pests.”’ 

For such conditions Mr. Allen believes the 
agents themselves are partly responsible, while 
the indiscriminate methods of appointing agents 
also have their influence. As to this he says: 

With all we read about the tremendously high loss 
ratios it is certainly illogical for ys to assume that the 
companies can consistently be parties to any arrange- 
ment that will ultimately result in great losses, but they 
do this whenever they encourage blacksmith agencies 
or start new agencies when not justified by the total 
premiums. 

Asa result of these generally bad conditions we have 
adverse legislation, bad laws, company withdrawals, 
irregular competition, ill feeling between agents and 
antagonism more or less pronounced between com- 
panies and agents. The agents cannot correct this 
situation by themselves, but they can do their share, 
and with the encouragement and co-operation of the 
companies a material improvement can be effected, 
The standard and dignity of the profession of insur- 
ance can be elevated to the position it is entitled to in 
the business world if we will start the systematic or- 
ganization of the agents of all communities into local 
boards, or clubs, affliated with the State and National 
associations. Ninety per cent of the bankers of every 
State belong to their State bankers’ association, con- 
sidering it an honor and privilege to be a member and 
to attend the association meetings; a non-member bank 
is either regarded with suspicion or considered of no 
importance whatever in the banking world. The doc- 
tors, lawyers, dentists and other professional men have 
their societies and associations, and non-members are 
considered to be either incompetent or undesirable; 
furthermore, the standards of such association are 
maintained by forbidding the undesirable element the 
privilege of membership even if they request it. 

The results attained by the National Associa- 
tion, with its relatively small membership com- 
pared with the total number of agents, Mr. Allen 
regards as marvelous, and he believes that 
through local clubs the membership and useful- 
hess of the association can be greatly aug- 
mented. Here Mr. Allen sets forth the ad- 
vantages of local organization, in brief, thus: 

The collection of premiums within thirty days. 

Settlement of all disputes by a grievance committee. 

Regulation of insurable values, etc., by an appraisal 
committee. 

Handling of all matters of mutual interest, with 


— bureaus, etc., by a general affairs com- 
ittee, 


improvement of fire risks and physical hazards by an 
a Trommittee and fire prevention committee. 
he elimination of irregular competition. 


Proceeding, Mr. Allen described how the club 
becomes effective in producing prompt pay- 
ment of premiums, fair appraisals, adjustment 
of grievances and a reduction of friction. Other 
advantages lie in possibilities for improving 
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communities and increasing premium receipts 
thereby. Excellent advice is given as follows: 

We think it is more profitable to put in time de- 
veloping new lines of business or increasing lines that 
are susceptible of development than to solicit the ex- 
pirations of a fellow agent, or to induce an insurer, by 
fair means or foul, to switch the renewals of another 
agent or company. Have you ever figured your net 
profit at the end of the year from switching renewals, 
or of swapping policies with your competitors? 
Under the plan of intensive cultivation such side lines 
as tornado, rents, residence and mercantile burglary, 
and the profitable casualty and surety lines can be ad- 
vertised and consistently worked under the community 
system, and when this is done the efforts of the agents 
invariably meet with success. 

Co-operation of this sort increases profits, while 
wasted energy reduces profits, preventing healthy 
growth or gain. Isn’t it better for us all to work 
together to increase the insurance business of our 
communities than to fight and struggle to take business 
from each other? Isn’t it better to solicit from the 
standpoint of service and accuracy than to depend 
upon a lower rate or an unfair advantage to steal a 
brother agent’s renewal? How can the public re- 
spect our business when we don’t show any respect for 
it ourselves? 


The difficulties of local organization were 
then taken up, but these yield before enthusi- 
asm and progressive action. The duty of urging 
upon the weaker brethren the benefits of co- 
operation was accentuated, and the acceptance 
and widespread adoption of the club plan, Mr. 
Allen suggested, might prove a turning point 
in the association’s history. 

In closing, he said: 

If all of us, agents and companies, can indicate to 
the public the seriousness of our intentions and by the 
conduct of our business merit public respect and con- 
fidence the business of insurance will not long be at 
the mercy of axe-grinding or bribe soliciting politicians, 


as public sentiment will be overwhelmingly in our 
favor. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


The Legislative Committee, of which George 
D. Markham is chairman, reported the defeat of 
several hostile bills where the local agents were 
on guard. The committee states that ‘things 
might have been different in South Carolina to- 
day if co-operation had existed between com- 
panies and agents.’’ Anti-discrimination and 
resident agent laws are planned for several 
more States, and will be offered by agents’ asso- 
ciations, it is hoped with the co-operation of 
the companies. Approving comment was given 
the agency qualification laws now in effect in 
sixteen States. As to underwriters’ agencies, the 
committee has come to the conclusion that ‘‘the 
evils and dangers of the multiple agency sys- 
tem are serious enough to justify interference 
by law,’’ and then sets forth its reasons. It is 
claimed that it promotes careless underwriting 
and divides responsibility; fosters harmful com- 
petition between a company’s agents; checks 
fire prevention reform, and increases expenses, 
In this connection the report says: 


If a strict one-agency law were adopted the commis- 
sion expense and loss ratio would both tend to fall in 
all larger cities, because shortage of appointments 
would naturally lower commissions, and the difficulty 
of obtaining an agency would make agents strive for 
favorable loss records. The excuse sometimes offered 
for the appointment of dual or multiple agents, that one 
agent or the first agent cannot or does not satisfac- 
torily cover the territory,is not worthy of consideration, 
as the company, in all places and at all times, enjoys 
the right of changing agents or subdividing the field 
of an agent’s operations. New York city is success- 
fully handled by single agencies. 


The report further states that the multiple 
agency system, if allowed to spread unchecked, 
will drive four-fifths of the companies out of 
business, and that already 20 companies trans- 
act 43 per cent of the business of the country. 
The report concludes by recommending the gen- 
eral adoption of laws similar to those of Oregon 
limiting each licensed unit to one agent in a 
given designated territory, saying: 


In our opinion, this is the only way to retain in this 
country a sufficient number of local agents loyal to 
the fire prevention interests of the community and to 
preserve an adequate number of independent and 
solvent fire insurance companies, 
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STATE FUND AND MUTUAL COMPETITION 


Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of the Trav- 
ers of Hartford, spoke upon the topic, “Is It 
Feasible for the Stock Companies to Meet the 
Competition of the Mutuals and State Funds (1) 
by Lowering the Rates and (2) by Lowering the 
Commissions?” In part, he said: 


This question, as stated, if broadly construed, deals 
only with the matter of price and not at all with the 
relative value of the two commodities. Price is by no 
means the only feasible or successful element in com- 
petition. Certain things known to all of us are ob- 
viously worth more than certain other things for in- 
herent reasons. If you know the real value of a 
thing, the matter of its rece becomes less important 
and never competitive. here is no real competition 
in price between shoddy and wool, nor between gilt 
and gold, nor between paste and diamonds. No one 
would attempt to maintain that oleomargarine becomes 
of equal value with butter because some enterprising 
tradesman has printed a picture of a cow on the 
lo mt We are accustomed to speak of State funds 
and State insurance, but upon analysis these organiza- 
tions are not supported by the credit of the States and 
in that sense are not State institutions, nor are they 
insurance companies, because they fail in the funda- 
mental element of insurance which is absolute guaranty, 
maintained by means otner than those obtained by the 
collection of premiums, Therefore, State insurance, 
so called, is neither State guaranty nor insurance 
guaranty. Like a Welsh rabbit, it is neither Welsh nor 
is it a rabbit; it is a piece of cheese masquerading 
under a fashionable name. 

Mr. Cowles assumed, for argument’s sake, 
that stock insurance has no inherent advantage 
over mutual insurance, and said that there is 
now an apparent difference in final premium 
cost between the two. This, however, is not 
actual. “If the net premiums retained by mu- 
tuals are insufficient to meet eventual losses, 
as we confidently maintain, obviously we cannot 
meet their mistakes in price.’’ If the stock 
companies’ rates are too high, the managers 
promulgating them are foolish, as they are in- 
juring themselves and helping their competi- 
tors. Mr. Cowles puts the matter thus: 


There is somewhere an exact price for the compen- 
sation obligation, and that price will be discovered, and 
when discovered the interesting question will be, can 
the mutual companies carry that obligation at a lower 
premium rate than the stock companies? 


He then commented upon the purposes for 
which each dollar of premium is used, em- 
bracing 60 cents for claims, 2% cents for taxes, 
11 cents for service expense, 9 cents for gen- 
eral administration expense, and 17% cents for 
acquisition expenses. Each of these items was 
duly explained in its relation to both classes 
of insurance, safety service and claim service 
being particularly commended as advantageous 
to companies as well as to insured. Overhead 
expenses are essential, and probably are higher 
with mutuals than with stock companies. Ac- 
quisition expense is necessary to secure proper 
distribution of risks to insure continued sol- 
vency and the benefits of the law of average. 
Critics of this expense fail to realize the ser- 
vice rendered both companies and policyholders 
by good agents. 

In comparing the stock aad mutual systems 
Mr. Cowles said: 

Mutual companies in Massachusetts, at. least, appear 
to be willing to compete for business with a ten per 
cent additional premium in exchange for the privilege 
of advertising a thirty per cent dividend. The dividend 
proposition, however is unfair, and as a matter of fact 
is discriminatory. Perhaps the same percentage of 
dividend is not allowed to all risks, It may be varied 
in mutual practice between classes, but the same divi- 
dend applies to all within a class irrespective of the 
actual Seanad of the individual risk. To that extent 
it is unfair and discriminatory. The stock companies 
are advocates of a plan to recognize the difference in 
the degree of Pall between risks of the same manual 
classification by a system of schedule and experience 
rating. The stock ears is right. The mutual theory 
is both wrong and unfair. Why is it that mutual com- 
panies generally are openly and avowedly in opposition 


to any plan calculated to give a risk its proper rate on 
its moral and physical basis? Why is it that mutuals 


oppose rate reductions when experience indicates those 
reductions? Why is it that some mutuals accept addi- 
tional rate requirements for the sake of paying divi- 
dends to policyholders? It is simply because the 
allurement of a dividend is. deemed sufficiently ad- 
vantageous to justify the maintenance of a basis rate 
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even above its necessities. Stock companies cannot 
declare dividends to policyholders. Participating busi- 
ness is illegal for stock companies in some States and 
under existing conditions, but stock companies do claim 
that risks should be rated according to their hazard and 
with less regard for their classification. Stock com- 
panies do claim that rates should be modified because 
of physical conditions and because of experience, which 
is really the only available measure of that moral con- 
dition from which a large percentage of the loss on 
all risks proceeds. If stock companies could carry out 
their well-considered plans without opposition; if they 
could proceed with the idea of giving to every risk its 
own fate basis upon its own hazard as it is found to 
exist after inspection and after proper and_ broad 
consideration of the moral features as reflected by ex- 
perience, there probably would be much less competi- 
tion in price between stock and mutual insurance, par- 
ticularly as respects the more desirable risks. Mutual 
insurance advocates indiscriminate dividends without 
regard to merit. Stock insurance advocates merited 
discounts upon well-reasoned grounds and under con- 
sistent practice. Here is another point upon which 
the st should be better informed and to which the 
agents should address themselves. Mutuals as a class 
are violently opposed to rate reductions upon expe- 
rience as the measure of moral hazard. They prefer 
unfair distribution by dividends, Mutuals are luke- 
warm about rate reductions for physical conditions for 
the same reason, although they probably do make some 
inspections and attempt at comparatively little cost to 
improve in some respects the conditions in the plants 
which they insure. rie 

You gentlemen know where your interest lies. Many 
of you have spent a lifetime in building up your busi- 
ness. The battle of the stock companies is your 
battle. The efforts of the stock companies are for 
your benefit and protection. The goods you are selling 
are the real goods. There are no future regrets in 
store for you. You are not committing your future 
and your reputation to an experiment in a_ highly 
dangerous field. You are pinning your faith to insti- 
tutions which have proven their usefulness through 
centuries. To the interests of the stock companies and 
to the maintenance of their ideals you may safely and 
properly commit yourselves, with the knowledge that 
upon your fidelity, your skill and your industry the 
supremacy of stock insurance, as a system, in a large 
measure depends, A real ‘‘Comedy of Errors’ ap- 
pears to depict the agent as a burden, but time will 
show that the agent is a necessity worth all and perhaps 
more than he costs. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY COMMITTEE 


No meeting of this committee was held during 
the year and no question was submitted to it 
for consideration. As the committee believes 
that a casualty or surety agent sustains closer 
relations with his clients than does a fire agent, 
his contract with his company should provide 
for protecting his interests properly under any 
conditions which may arise. The committee 
also supports the agents’ qualification law, and 
urges members of the association to lend their 
assistance to the Federation movement. 


WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS 

C, H. Woodworth, delegate to the World’s In- 
surance Congress, submitted an interesting re- 
port upon that gathering and advised agents to 
further the cause of the National Insurance 
Council, which was launched at the Congress. 
The Council appealed to Mr. Woodworth most 
strongly as a vehicle to promulgate a campaign 
of education and place insurance in a stronger 
position before the public. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest 


The programme for the annual convention of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west to be held October 4 and 5 at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, has just been announced by 
President A. A. Maloney. Arthur E. Hawxhurst 
of Chicago will deliver the annual address. The 
other speakers will include George E. Roberts of 
New York city, assistant to the president of the 
National City Bank; Paul Winthrop Brown, edi- 
tor of the St. Louis Republic; John H. Atwood, 
an attorney of Kansas City, Mo.;. Insurance 


Commissioner John T. Winship of Michigan; 
F. J. T. Stewart, superintendent of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and Rudolph W. 
Schimmel of Minneapolis, State agent of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia for Minnesota. 
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New Revenue Law Takes Off Stamp 
Tax on Insurance Policies 





INCOME TAX RAISED TO TWO PER CENT 





New Tax is Levied on Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


The Revenue Bill, as passed by Congress on 
September 7, 1916, includes an income tax at 
the normal rate of two per cent, instead of one 
per cent, as heretofore, on net income in the 
calendar (or company’s fiscal) year 1916, and in 
each year thereafter. Fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties are exempt from this tax, as are also 
farmers or other local mutual (assessment) 
hail, cyclone or fire insurance companies. Mu- 
tual fire and marine companies may deduct from 
gross income amounts repaid to policyholders 
on account of premiums previously paid, and in- 
terest upon such amounts. Tax statements must 
be filed on or before March 1, 1917, and yearly 
thereafter, with the collector of the district in 
which the company’s principal office is located. 

On and after January 1, 1917, a new special 
tax on joint stock corporations, including in- 
surance companies, is required to be paid annu- 
ally, amounting to fifty cents for each one thou- 
sand dollars of capital stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits. In the case of insurance com- 
panies such deposits and reserve funds as they 
are required by law or contract to maintain or 
hold for the protection of or payment to or 
apportionment among policyholders shall not be 
included. The amount of such annual tax shall, 
in all cases, be computed on the basis of the 
fair average value of the capital stock the pre- 
ceding year. An exemption of $99,000 shall be 
allowed from the capital stock as defined (which 
incudes the surplus and undivided profits). 
Foreign companies pay fifty cents for each one 
thousand dollars of capital actually invested in 
the transaction of business in the United 
States, and foreign insurance companies are en- 
titled to deduct deposita, reserve funds, etc., as 
above specified. The computation of tax is 
made upon the average amount of capital so 
invested during the preceding year, and an ex- 
emption is allowed foreign companies equal to 
such proportion of $99,000 as the amount so in- 
vested in the United States bears to the total 
amount invested in the transaction of business 
in the United States or elsewhere, but a state- 
ment must be made of the capital invested in 
business outside of the United States. 

The stamp tax on insurance policies was re- 
pealed, such repeal taking effect September 8, 
1916. Unused internal revenue stamps will be 
redeemed if presented within two years after 
their purchase. 


District of Columbia Underwriters Meet 

The Underwriters Association of the District 
‘of Columbia held its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington last week. Several new members were 
elected to the’ governing committee, which is 
now composed of A. S. Handy and P. F. Larner, 
representing local companies, H. L. Rust and 
T. P. Boland for domestic companies, and S. K. 
Duval for foreign companies. E. R. Hardy was 
chosen manager and Harry C. Birge, treasurer. 
Several changes in the rates were announced and 
~ modifications to the rules and hand book were 
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made. The annual assessment was two and 
one-half per cent, a decrease of one-half per 
cent from last year. 


“*Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees” 

The sixteenth annual edition of ‘Fire Ingur. 
ance Laws, Taxes and Fees,’’ a most valuable 
and convenient guide to fire underwriters, hag 
just been issued, following the adjournment of the 
various State and Territorial legislatures which 
have been in session during the current year. 
This work has been carefully revised to date of 
publication, much new information has _ beep 
incorporated in it, and the matter relating to 
each State and Territory has been submitted to 
the respective insurance officials thereof for 
approval or correction. This useful publication 
embraces, in quickly available form, synopses of 
and quotations from the statutes concerning 
some thirty-five topics, the matter relating to 
each State being grouped together and the sub- 
jects alphabetically arranged. In addition, to 
further facilitate its use, the entire book is com- 
pletely indexed, one of its most useful features 
being a series of subject indexes. Laws for- 
bidding rebating or discrimination are treated in 
this volume, as are also laws requiring rating 
schedules to be filed. 

Under the head of State Requirements, the 
following data are given: Agents Defined; 
Agents’ Licenses; Anti-Coinsurance; Anti-Com- 
pact; Anti-Discrimination; Annual Statements; 
Attorney; Cancellation of Policy; Capital Re- 
quired; Commissions to Non-Residents; De- 
posits; Domestic Companies; Examinations; 
Fees; Fire Department Tax; Fire Marshal; 
Foreign Companies’ Home Office Statements; 
Impairment; Investments Prescribed; Licensed 
Brokers; Limit on a Single Risk; Lloyds; Mis- 
cellaneous; Mutual Companies; Preliminary 
Documents; Publications; Rating Schedules to 
be Filed; Reciprocal Law; Reinsurance; Rein- 
surance Reserve; Resident Agents; Semi-An- 
nual Statements; Standard Policy; Taxes; Tax 
Statements; Valued Policy. County and Munici- 
pal taxes and fees levied upon companies and 
agents are also listed, and this information will 
be found serviceable in estimating the expense 
of operating in a given State or locality. 

A copy of this practical book should be con- 
stantly within reach of every life insurance 
manager and field man. It is in itself the equiv 
alent of a large library of law books, with the 
advantage of being so conveniently arranged and 
indexed that the information desired can be 
found almost instantaneously. 

“Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees” is 4 
book of 522 pages, considerable increases in size 
having been necessitated annually by the many 
new enactments in the last few years and by the 
insertion of new information. The work '§ 
handsomely bound in law sheep and it may be 
procured at $5 per copy (postpaid) from The 
Spectator Company. 


War Risk Bureau Profits 

The Federal War Risk Bureau has been alr 
thorized to continue its operations for another 
year. A statement has heen issued as of August 
23, showing the transactions since the bureal 
began business on September 1, 1914. The state- 
ment shows that the Government made good 
profit out of the bureau and is likely to ©” 
tinue to enjoy a good income. Some reduc- 
tions in rates to neutral ports have been made, 
The premiums received up to August - 
amounted to $2,950,378 and the known 1oss? 
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were $771,330, of which $58,811 has been re- 
covered in salvage. The total net premiums in 
hand therefore were $2,237,860. The expenses 
amounted to $34,323. Total risks of $141,415,- 
92 have been covered. The risks outstanding 
on August 23 were $11,675,320. 


Commission Will Not Investigate 

The Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week denied the request of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for-an investigation into 
the explosion at Black Tom Island. The ques- 
tion was submitted to all the members of the 
commission, who were away on vacations, by 
mail. The reply made this week was: ‘The 
commission has apparently not been empowered 
to that end, and can exercise no powers except 
those conferred by Congress.”’ 


Majestic Fire Incorporated 

The Majestic Fire Insurance Company of Kan- 
sas has been granted a charter, with capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000. The incorporators are C. W. 
Barnes, formerly State Superintendent of In- 
surance; Dr. F. H. Scholle and Ben H. Bear of 
the Bell Telephone Company, all of Topeka; 
gE. F. McCloskey and D. A. Ramsey, insurance 
men of Osage City, Kansas. 


Iowa Automobile Ruling 
The Iowa Insurance Department has con- 
frmed its ruling that fire companies cannot 
write automobile property damage in_ the 
State and if they write this class of business 
anywhere else in the United States they must 
quit the State. The latest ruling is regarded as 
unjust in so far as it applies extra-territorially. 


Fire Notes 


—William L. Dickleman has resigned as Cook 
county special agent of the Germania to go with C. C, 
Clark & Co., and is succeeded by George R. Struck- 
man, who has been with the Western department for 
twelve years. 

—The Consolidated Gas Company has issued a set 
of “don’ts’ for their patrons in connection with the 
use of gas, containing much useful advice. The 
pamphlet is a’ step in the present fire and accident 
movement. 

-The special committee on the Black Tom Island 
catastrophe has issued a circular to the interested com- 
panies. It has referred the question of the application 
of the falling-building clause to ex-Judge Irving C. 
Vann for settlement. 


—The International Association of Fire Chiefs, at 
its annual meeting at Providence, adopted resolutions 
adopting October 9 as Fire Prevention Day and 
pledging members of the association to co-operate in 
their home cities with the fire-prevention observance. 

—George E. Hughes, one of the best-known mutual 
insurance men in Northern Iowa, was instantly killed 
when his automobile was struck by a train at Alexan- 
dria, Minn. Mr. Hughes was secretary of the Farmers 
Mutual, with headquarters at Emmetsbug. 

—On Saturday 500 members of the Insurance So- 
ciety of Boston held their annual outing at Nantasket 
Beach, Mass. On Sunday fire swept away $100,000 
worth of property there. Query: Did the underwriters 
write everything in sight on Saturday? 


—J. S. Speed, manager of the Arkansas Actuarial 
Bureau of Little Rock, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on vestibule fire stops for openings in 
fire walls, of the National Fire Protection Association. 
Mr. Speed says that the device has saved millions of 
dollars in Arkansas 

—After forty years of service with the Hartford 
Fire, George A. Hastreiter has retired as special agent 
for that company in Southern Michigan, and will be 
succeeded by his assistant, Arthur E, Ellsworth. Mr. 
Hastreiter receives a retiring allowance, as is cus- 
tomary with all Hartford employees of twenty-five or 
more years of service. 
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THE AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 





Growth and Development of Association 


of Legal Reserve Companies 





PURPOSES AND ACCOMPLISH MENTS 





What Has Been Done at Meetings in the 
Past— Members and Personnel 
Friendship! Mysterious cement of the soul! 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society. 
—Rosert Bratir, 

In his play called The Rovers, J. Horkman 
Frere resolved upon the means of friendship 
as the solution of his plot. An important 
character says: “A sudden thought strikes 
me—let us swear an eternal friendship.” This 
is the simple incident on which hung the entire 
working to an end of a complicated situation. 

Just so it might be said that the American 
Life Convention had its beginning. Ten years 
ago, or a little more, there were but few of 
the officers of the many new life insurance 
companies which were organized about 1905 
and 1906 who knew each other in either a 
personal or business way. 

It must have been some thought of friend- 
ship that ran through the minds of the com- 
mittee members who first invited the new life 
companies to a meeting in Chicago. The in- 
vitation was signed by Sidney A. Foster, secre- 
tary of the Royal Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines; Charles E. 
Dark, the then vice-president of the American 
Central Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, and J. B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company. The 
meeting was to be held at the Great Northern 
Hotel in Chicago on December 5, 1905, for the 
purpose of considering “matters of mutual in- 
terest, such as agency management, national 
and State supervision and other important 
questions, with the end in view that the best 
interests of the policyholders may be con- 
served.” 


For THE WELFARE OF THE POLICYHOLDERS 


The call for this meeting was responded to 
by fourteen company officials, most of whom 
were practically total strangers to each other. 
With no more definite programme than the 
rather vague business outlined in the invita- 
tion and quoted above, the meeting opened 
with informal discussion, opinions and sug- 
gestions. Finally, however, a definite move 
was made when E. P. Melson, president of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, introduced a resolution providing 
for the permanent organization of. life com- 
panies, because “present conditions in the life 
business make it necessary for the life com- 
panies to organize for the protection of the 
best interests and welfare of the policyholders.” 

A committee on resolutions was specially 
appointed to consider this motion. This com- 
mittee reported at a subsequent meeting rec- 
ommending that the companies favor the ut- 
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most publicity in the life insurance business 
and invite the closest supervision and inspec- 
tion; that the companies favor State super- 
vision as against National supervision. 

There was not a single dissenting vote 
against the first recommendation, which was 
adopted with but little discussion. On the 
second proposition, that of State as. against 
National supervision, there was a lengthy dis- 
cussion, the final vote taken showing eight 
companies favoring the recommendation of the 
committee and six not voting. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONVENTION 


It was really at these two meetings that the 
American Life Convention originated. An ex- 
ecutive committee was appointed at the second 
meeting, and this body completed the organ- 
ization plans and reported at a meeting held 
in the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, on January 
30, 1905. The constitution and by-laws were 
then adopted, and were based on the resolu- 
tions adopted at the first Chicago meeting and 
the recommendations of the special committee 
on resolutions. 

The aims and purposes of the organization 
are outlined in the second section of the con- 
stitution. Therein it is stated that the organ- 
ization is for the purpose of “encouraging, 
upbuilding and maintaining the business of life 
insurance; the dissemination of information 
regarding the science of life insurance; enact- 
ment of uniform laws; upholding of correct 
principles in the conduct of the business; the 
establishment and maintenance of confidence 
between the management of companies com- 
posing the organization and their policyhold- 
ers, and the correction of any abuses which 
may arise in the method of transacting the 
business of life insurance; the promotion of 
co-operation, acquaintance and exchange of 
ideas among managers and executive officers 
of the membership of the organizations, in- 
cluding the welfare of the insurers, insured 
and public in relation to the business.” 


First ANNUAL MEETING 


The first annual meeting under a constitution 
and by-laws was held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on September 28 and 29, 1906. At this meeting 
the proceedings of the organization meeting at 
St. Louis were reaffirmed and a number of 
new principles were added to those declared at 
St. Louis. There were: First, favoring limi- 
tation as to class and kinds of securities in 
which life insurance funds should be invested; 
second, favoring the preliminary term method 
of valuation, and, third, opposing standard 
forms (not standard provisions) in life insur- 
ance policies. 

The organization has made a practice of 
disseminating literature on practical executive, 
medical, actuarial and legal subjects. Many 
valuable contributions to insurance literature 
have thus been produced by the members and 
their representatives. A parallel organization 
which has established itself firmly in the 
insurance world is the American Institute 
of Actuaries, the original membership of 
which was made up of actuaries connected 
with Convention companies. Admission to that 
organization to-day is gained only by satisfac- 
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torily passing standard examinations in actu- 
arial science. ‘The proceedings of this society 
are of admitted importance, containing many 
valuable contributions to insurance literature. 
Likewise the Medical and Legal Sections, 
which are now practically independent associa- 
tions, have contributed much valuable data in 
their respective fields. The Convention may 
well pride itself in the accomplishments it has 
made in these lines of special endeavor. By 
persistent opposition to Federal supervision of 
insurance, the Legal Section has gained many 
victories in the courts which seem to justify 
its attitude in defense of State supervision of 
insurance. 


Co-oPpERATIVE ATTITUDE ON PROBLEMS 

The annual meetings of the organization 
have been characterized by the discussion and 
reading of papers on the many problems affect- 
ing insurance. [Favorable action was taken at 
the annual meeting at Del Monte, Cal., in 1915, 
looking toward a new mortality investigation. 
“It is the sense of the American Life Con- 
vention,” says the record, “that it favors a 
mortality investigation, reserving, of course, 
until after the completion of such investiga- 
tion, any expression as to the desirability of 
adopting a table, if any, which may be based 
thereon until opportunity shall be had to study 
such table, particularly as the American Ex- 
perience Table, now in general use, has been 
demonstrated sane and sound in every way.” 
At this same meeting the Convention went on 
record as opposed to the use of unfair com- 
petitive statistical literature. 


GROWTH OF CONVENTION 


The Convention has had a brilliant career, 
adding largely to its membership year by year. 
It has had in its official roster some of the 
most active insurance executives—men of high 
integrity, intellect and personal charm. J. B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas City Life, 
was the first president of the Convention. He 
has worked earnestly and sincerely for the 
best interests of the insurance business as a 
whole, and for the membership of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, comprising chiefly the 
newer companies domiciled in the South and 
West. He appears to-day among the mem- 
bers of the executive committee whose por- 
traits, together with those of the officers, ap- 
pear on another page of this issue. Other 
prominent figures who have guided the affairs 
of this organization, and whose counsel is 
often sought and highly respected, include 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago; T. W. Vardell, president 
of the Southwestern Life of Dallas; W. A. 
Lindly, president of the Security Mutual Life 
of Lincoln; Henry Abels, secretary of the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill, and E. W. 
Randall, president of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life of St. Paul. The present incumbent is 
George A. Grimsley, president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro. 

It is customary for the presidents upon the 
completion of their terms to become members 
of the executive committee. Thus in ‘the 


portraits printed on another page of this issue 
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appear the reproductions of E. W. Randall, 
Henry Abels and J. B. Reynolds. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are Charles I’. 
Coffin, vice-president of the State Life of 
Indianapolis; Harry L. Seay, president of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, and Thomas L. 
Miller, formerly president of the West Coast- 
San Francisco Life of San Francisco, and 
now secretary of the Casualty Company of 
America. Thomas W. Blackburn of Omaha, 
Neb., is secretary of the organization, 


FINANCIAL History 
The total membership to date is 103 com- 
panies, which are domiciled in thirty-four dif- 
ferent States. Prior to the recent election of 
three new members, Secretary Blackburn made 
a tabulation of the 100 company members. In 
this table it appeared that the insurance in 
force on January 1, 1916, amounted to $2,133,- 
232,955, a gain of $191,271,654 for the year, 
while the assets increased by $38,090,676, and 
on January 1 amounted to $264,506,898. The 
reserves of these companies aggregated $205,- 
880,423. Some idea of the growth of the 
American Life Convention is illustrated by the 
following tabulation showing the insurance in 

force during the last five years: 


POST ic emia lesbos $1,323,000,000 
‘10 ( ene  prt > har 1,548,000,000 
“or ater nee eee 1,841,000,000 
NOMA kn eaeirsars see Ghee 1,955,000,000 
DR bare ouieweeni es 2,180,000,000 


The prosperity which these companies have 
been experiencing during the current year 
justifies the statement that it will not be im- 
probable if the gains this year will double those 
of IQIS5. 


GUARANTY LIFE AGENTS ELECT 

The annual meeting of the $100,000 Club of the 
Guaranty Life was held at Davenport, Ia., Sep- 
tember 4 and 5. About forty agents were 
present. Monday was devoted to business meet- 
ings, with a dinner at Schuetzen Park in the 
evening. Addresses were made by the follow- 
ing: August E. Steffen, president of the Guar- 
anty Life, made the address of welcome; L. J. 
Dougherty, secretary and general manager, pre- 
sided as toastmaster; A. E. Carroll, attorney 
for the Guaranty Life; F. C. Norton of Bur- 
lington; J. F. Lattner, a Davenport business 
man; O. E. Dickeson of Cedar Rapids; J. E. 
Murphy of Omaha; T. G. Mason of Waterloo; 
A. J. Loyet of Davenport; J. E. Kennefick of 
Davenport; J. S. McCormack of Marshalltown, 
and Wm. King of St. Louis, who spoke on 
“Salesmanship.”’ 

After the dinner the representatives were 
taken to the Columbia Theater. September 5 
was devoted entirely to business meetings. A. 
J. Loyet was re-elected president of the $100,- 
000 Club. O. E. Dickeson, who produced $350,- 
000 business for the first eight months of 1916, 
was awarded first prize for largest production. 
Mason and Webb of Waterloo secured second 
prize. J. E. Kennefick of Davenport secured third 
prize. J. E. Murphy of Omaha secured fourth 
prize and A. J. Loyet of Davenport, fifth prize. 
The company expects to write $3,000,000 new 
business for 1916. 


“T have used The Vest Pocket Life Agents’ Brief 


for several years and would not be without one.”—W. 
H. Van Leuven, Agent, Pacific Mutual Life. 
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Thursday 


ANNUAL MEETING 


American Life Convention Holds 
Eleventh Annual Session 
at St. Louis 


LARGE ATTENDANCE ANTICIPATED 





Legal Section Discusses Important Topics—First 
Day’s Programme Extensive and Instructive 
[Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent] 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., September 12.—Indications 
to-night are that the eleventh annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention will be the largest 
in its history. Reservations and large numbers 
already here point to total registration of more 
than 100 representatives of eighty-five com- 
panies. To-day was characterized by large en- 
rollment of members and guests, while the 

wives of many members are also present. 

Golf tournament held to-day proved a lively 
contest on dry and fast course. Ira F. Archer, 
actuary, Cotton States Life, Tupelo, Miss., won 
first prize by one stroke over E. G. Simmons, 
vice-president, Pan-American Life of New Or- 
leans. Archer’s score was 76 net, handicap 18; 
Simmons 77 net, handicap 16. A. F. Hall, vice- 
president and general manager, Lincoln National 
Life, Ft. Wayne, was close runner up, having 
been on course since Sunday morning. 

Great Southern Life of Houston has largest 
delegation present, including O. S. Carlton, 
president, and his son; James A. Stephenson, 
vice-president; L. A. Carlton, counsel; J. A. 
Florence, medical director; Earl Johnson, as- 
sistant to president. Other members present 
besides President George A. Grimsley and Sec- 
retary T. W. Blackburn and their wives are: 
Federal Life, Chicago, Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president; C. A. Atkinson, vice-president and 
counsel; Franklin Life, Springfield, Geo. A. 
Stadden, president; Henry Abels, secretary; 
Great Northern, Wausau, W. A. Fricke, vice- 
president and general manager; Jefferson 
Standard, Greensboro, G. A. Grimsley, president, 
and Charles W. Gold, secretary; Kansas City 
Life, J. B. Reynolds, president; LaFayette Life, 
Allison Stuart, counsel; Lamar Life, Jackson 
W. Calvin Wells, counsel; Lincoln National 
Life, Ft. Wayne, A. F. Hall, vice-president and 
general manager; Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
Francis M. Hope, actuary; W. W. Hitchcock, 
medical director; Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, E. G. Simmons, vice-president; Philadel- 
phia Life, Ernest M. Blehl, actuary; Preferred 
Life, W. A. Watts, president; Reserve Loan Life, 
Indianapolis, Guilford A. Deitch, counsel; South- 
ern States Life, Atlanta, Wilmer L. Moore, 
president; Southland Life, Dallas, John F. 
Onion, counsel; Southwestern Life, Dallas, 7. 
W. Vardell, president; State Life, Indianapolis, 
Chas. F. Coffin, vice-president and counsel; ©. 
H. Beckett, actuary; Two Republics Life, El 
Paso, A. H. Rodes, secretary; West Coast-San 
Francisco Life, Francis V. Keesling, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel; Western Life, Des Moines, 
James A. Jamison, president. 

Among the visitors already here are: Robert 
Lynn Cox, general manager and counsel Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Presidents; James V. 
Barry, assistant secretary Metropolitan Life; 
Ira F. Archer, secretary Cotton States Life, 
Tupelo. : 

The regular sessions of the convention opened 
September 14, with addresses of welcome on be- 
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palf of the city authorities and the local com- 
panies. 

R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the Illinois 
Life of Chicago, responded to the addresses of 
welcome, saying, in part: 


The significance of this occasion is such that I am 
sure that | shall not be misunderstood if I in my turn 
congré itulate the great Commonwealth of Missouri and 
this magnificent city of St. Louis on the fact that 
they are to-day the hosts to the members and guests of 
the American Life Convention, since it was in this 
city, replete with records of great men, great move- 
ments and great achievements, that ten short years ago 
this great convention had its beginning. 

On that occasion the welcome accorded that sturdy 
and enthusiastic little band of men, the pioneers of 
the American Life Convention movement, was no less 
cordial than that to which we have listened to- day, 
though I do not believe that even those who then 
yvoced the high-sounding phrases, far-seeing and 
optimistic though they were, were able to visualize any 





such future gathering as I see before me. 
PIONEERS HONORED 

J. B. Reynolds, Kansas City Life; Chas. E. Dark, 

American Central; b. H. Robison, Bankers Reserve 

Life; Sidney A. Foster, Royal Union; W, A. Lindly, 

Security Mutual Life, Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal 

Life; T. W. Blackburn, and a handful of other equally 


enthusiastic and able advocates of what the American 
Life Convention movement stands for, are names that 
shall go down with ever-increasing honor in the his- 
tory of this great organization, conceived in a spirit of 


co-operation for the benefit of the medium-sized and 
smaller life insurance companies and the vast terri- 
tories and peoples which they serve, and maturing 


with more than precociousness the goal of its ambi- 


tion—the greatest good to the greatest number. 


Pioneers in more senses than one were those keen- 
minded, enthusiastic men who assembled here in 1906, 
since not the least of their great purposes was to 
preach the gospel to, and instill into the minds of, the 
citizens of the sunny South, the great Middle- West 
and those beyond the far reaches of the Rockies that 
the great business of life insurance need not and should 
not be entrusted to one restricted section, but that each 
sovereign State had within its own boundaries men 
eminently qualified and fitted to engage in the work 
of life company building to the general advantage 
and benefit of all citizens of the United States and to 


the particular advantage and prestige of the im- 
mediate communities in which those companies are 
located. 


Following the report of Secretary Blackburn, 
the convention proceeded to the next order of 
business, which was the 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


President George A. Grimsley, in his annual 
address, reviewed briefly the history of the 
American Life Convention, pointing out what 
the organization had accomplished in the way 
of co-operation as to agents, rejection of risks, 
medical examiners, legislation and other mat- 
ters. He urged still greater co-operation in 
these lines and outlined plans for such co-oper- 
ation, with particular attention to the problems 
of co-operation as to agents, medical exam- 
iners and investments. 

President Grimsley gave his views of the es- 
sentials that underlie the building of a safe, 
sound life insurance company. He emphasized 
the importance of the personal character of the 
men who are to be connected with the company. 
They must have force and a willingness to work 
hard, for it requires much patience and time to 
build a company. He said that the agent could 
do much in aiding the medical examiner in the 
selection of risks. Strict economy in manage- 
ment is one of the essentials. He then gave his 
Views on the subject of investments, saying in 
part: “Life insurance investments must com- 
bine safety with a high element of earning 
Power. It may be added that those companies, 
as a rule, which have large mortgage holdings of 
a high grade, well selected and distributed, are 
earning the highest rate of interest.” 

Another point of which President Grimsley 
Made much was that of intensive cultivation. 
He believes in extension, but pointed out some 
hecessary restrictions on the development of 


lew territory where a company must make a 
Most favorable impression in order to last. In 
this connection, he said: 
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KEEPING BUSINESS ON THE BOOKS 


In baewe a life company i: is just as important to 
keep business on the books as it is to put it on. It is 
much easier to keep the business on the books in a 
community where you have a number of satisfied 
policyholders. One of the most important factors in 
securing satisfied policyholders is the honest agent. 
The insurance must be sold right. The insured should 
thoroughly understand the policy he buys. It should 
be the one that is best for him. He should not be 
oversold, 

‘he company must establish a reputation for fairness, 
justice and liberality. Water cannot rise above its 
level, neither can a life company stand much better in 
a community than its agent. great care is not 
exercised, every time a company increases its number 
of agents it increases its chances of loss, both in dol- 
lars and cents and reputation. If business does not 
renew, nothing is more effective than a personal inter- 
view by the agent who wrote it—if he wrote it right 
or a representative of the home office. 

Right here | want to emphasize the idea that a re- 
newal commission should be given as compensation for 
keeping the business on the books and not as part ot 
the compensation for putting it on the books. 

1 am thoroughly sat shed that the rate book of a 
company should go onl, into the hands of honest, in- 
dustrious agents—men -'o have sense enough to 
know that the best inter. t of the company is their 
best interest. The greates danger in building a life 
company lies in the selection and compensation of 
agents. The life insurance agent should be a profes- 
sional man. He should so conduct himself and so sell 
his business that he will build up a clientele just as the 
lawyer or the doctor. His clients should have such 
abiding faith in him that they will buy from no other. 

‘There should be the heartiest co-operation in keeping 
business on the books. No agent should be counte- 
nanced who leaves one company and goes to another 
and makes an effort to switch the business of his for- 
mer employer. If he will switch the business of an- 
other company for you he will leave you and switch 
your business for another company. It would be as- 
tounding to know the amount of money lost by com- 
panies by such methods, 


CO-OPERATION AS TO MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
I believe a great need of the companies of this con- 
vention is a well-trained corps of medical examiners. 
We not only want to know the incompetent, crooked 
doctor, but we must have at our command a list of 
well-selected, trained examiners. When a company de- 
sires to enter a new territory it should be able to put 
its hands on a list of me cal examiners who have been 
inspected and trained. ‘he average doctor is honest 
and competent, but he « +s not know what we want, or 
know our viewpoint, « | he is often careless, It is 
our business to see that he is equipped to do the work 
we want and that he is given our viewpoint. He 
should be thoroughly impressed with the idea that he 
is paid to represent the company and not the insured. 
The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Cohmpany and 
the Southern Life and Trust Company have special 
assistant medical directors whose business it is to go 
into the field and inspect the examiners and see that 
they are equipped properly and that they thoroughly 
understand what is expected of them. Any company 
of this convention entering North Carolina can secure 
a list of these examiners. You need not worry about 
the crooked doctor if you know where to find the 
honest, capable one. 
CO-OPERATION AS TO INVESTMENTS 
It takes men and money to do things. Men of 
ability, energy and initiative will accomplish much 
with small capital under any circumstances, but put 
the right men and the money together and they can 
move mountains and overcome all difficulties. Nearly 
every country has the man—all it needs is the means. 
The majority of the life and fire companies in the 
South and West during the last few years have been 
organized with the view of keeping money at home. 
The sections having no life and fire companies haa 
felt the drain for years and were growing impatient 
under the gradual impoverishment. We promised the 
people of our State and_ section that we would co- 
operate with them in keeping their money at home, and 
consequently in developing their sections more rapidly. 
‘here was a feeling existing in these sections—it 
exists now, and is growing ~ by day—that life and 
fire companies should have stributed their invest- 
ments as equitably as possible in the territory from 
which they collected premiums. This feeling has found 
expression in efforts to enforce this distribution 
through legislative enactment. Many of us have been 
much concerned about the matter. We face a condi- 
tion and not a theory. The question must be solved 
by us. Shall we have compulsory or voluntary dis- 
tribution of life insurance assets? The one or the 
other, in my opinion, is inevitable. ’ 
In recent years the feeling has become more in- 
tense and has found expression in the introduction of 
compulsory investment bills in many other States, Like 
Janquo’s ghost, it will not down. In my opinion, 
there is only one way to prevent the passage of invest- 


ment laws like the Robertson law in many of the 
pana and that is a gradual and more general volun- 
tary distribution of life insurance funds. I am un- 


alterably o posed to obligatory legislation, but heartily 
in favor of voluntary distribution. I favor it because 
I believe it is best for the companies themselves, be- 
cause I believe such a practice would be of mutual 
benefit to the companies and to those sections in which 
they make such investments. ™ 

[ have in mind a company that has followed since its 
organization the principle of distributing as equitably 
as possible the full reserve in the States in which it 
operates. Would it surprise you to state that that 
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company in the short space of fifteen years has over 
25,000,000 insurance in force, with nearly a million 
premium income annually in its home State; that it 
has more in force in its home town and county than 
any other company; that it has in force forty per cent 
more than any other company doing business in its 
home State; that it is now writing over $4,000,000 new 
business annually in its home State—more than twice 
as much as any other company? And would it sur- 
prise you if I were to tell you that this company went 
into a neighboring State pursuing the same policy, and 
that it was only a few years before it had accom- 
ploshed more than others had done in fifty years? 
Would you believe me if I were to tell you I think 
the general agent of any company here could in one 
year double the amount of business he is getting if he 
could let it be known that you would invest within the 
State the legal reserve of the business secured from 


that State? 
“AVORS NEW COMPANIES 

The satan condition would be to have 
well-managed, conservative life and fire companies in 
every State. These should do intensive work in their 
home States first, and then in their immediate territory, 
expanding gradually no faster than it can be done 
with Loony and profit. This would result in a more 
unitorm development of our great country. There 
would be no impoverishment of one section for the 
enrichment of another. 

It is good business to distribute our assets in the 
territory in which we do business. Let us not be 
forced to do it. Let us do it voluntarily. Make your 
company practically a home company in every State 
in which you do business, and many of the prejudices 
now existing will pass away and life insurance com- 
panies will not be looked upon as were the tax gather- 
ers of old and classed as “‘publicans and sinners. 


One of the papers read at the afternoon ses- 
sion was prepared by Insurance Commissioner 
F. H. McMaster of South Carolina, who unfor- 
tunately was not able to be present. The 
paper follows: 


one or more 


WHAT Ons ae COMPETITIVE 
ITERATURE 


A messenger to Fs king, in reporting the fury of the 
fight wherein Macbeth slays Duncan, is made to say: 
“Which ne’er shook hands nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseamed him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fixed his head upon our battlements.” 

No courtesy and no quarter, and disfigurement after 
death! 

This about describes the methods of competition be- 
tween the most active life insurance companies ot 
about twenty years ago. 

here was nothing 


“of the gesture of large and equal grace 
That once swept free a cuff of flowing lace 
To proffer snuff or pick a pistol flint.” 

But time moves on and men, intellectually and 
morally and physically, reach higher planes of thought 
and action. They see more clearly the eternal princi- 
ples of equity aan fair dealing, of gentleness and con- 
sideration for others, and get a truer realization of the 
rights of others. Not yet, but the world is reaching 
for that height where all contests are fair and open 
and one is as just to foe as to ally. 

In considering, therefore, what constitutes competi- 
tive literature we must set up a standard by which we 
shall measure what constitutes competitive literature. 
But even when we have agreed upon a standard, the 
task of measuring by it has just begun, 

I do not intend to read anything into the subject 
assigned me, but that I may indicate the more slearly 
what I understand by the subject, I would say that it 
might be read somewhat in this wise: what should be 
permitted as competitive literature, or what constitutes 
competitive literature in a correct and proper sense. 

But after defining what is meant, the Insurance 
Commissioner of South Carolina feels little qualified 
to write about competitive literature, for so far as his 
knowledge goes competitive liter: ature, in the sense at 
least in which it was formerly used, has been well- nigh 
eliminated from use in South Carolina. The Depart- 
ment has taken the position that it licenses a life in- 
surance agent in South Carolina to work for the par- 
ticular company for which he was licensed, and that 
he was not licensed to work against any other com- 
pany authorized to do business in the State. Under a 
law which requires that a life insurance agent's license 
shall be revoked if he wilfully deceives or deals un- 
justly with a citizen of the State, it has been held 
that, since any company authorized to do business in 
the State is entitled to all of the rights of citizenship, 
that if a life insurance agent, in his zeal to get busi- 
ness for his own company, deals unjustly with another 
company authorized to do business in the State, his 
act is subject to inquiry and his license to possible re- 
vocation, Or if in so doing he deceives a citizen of 
the State so as to cause this citizen to decline to take 
a policy in a company in which he had made applica- 
tion or to lapse a policy because of representations 
made to him by the agent of another company, this 
agent’s act is a subject of inquiry and his license sub- 
ject to possible revocation. 


RESPONSIBLE pos LITERATURE 
U 


AGENT 


The agent is held siiiaanite for any literature that 
he uses. It is not taken as a satisfactory answer that 
the literature is issued by a standard publishing house. 
The sole question is, does it misrepresent the real 
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condition of a company authorized to do business in 
the State, and has the agent in using this literature 
dealt unjustly with the company so licensed, and has 
he used this literature so as wilfully to deceive a citi- 
zen of this State. 

A company furnishing its agents with this so-called 
standard literature is itself held liable for any use 
that its agents may make of this literature. 

This understanding of the law by the Insurance 
Department and the enforcement of this understand- 
ing has to a very large extent eliminated the use of 
such literature. As a result, charges of misrepresenta- 
tion of the condition of a company licensed in the 
State are very rare in South Carolina. 

It is not meant by this that the supervising officer 
in South Carolina may not make mistakes and may not 
admit companies which are insecure, but the Depart- 
ment does take the position that in the first place if an 
agent discovers a company to be unsafe, while he is 
not compelled to do so, yet in courtesy to the Depart- 
ment and in protection of the people of the State he 
should make known his suspicions to the Department 
that the, Department may take steps to safeguard the 
interests of policyholders and public in South Carolina. 

At any rate, an agent voicing his suspicions to a 
citizen of the State, upon information of the same to 
the Department is called upon to substantiate those 
suspicions, 


LEVEL-PREMIUM INSURANCE SAFE 

It may be stated as no violent assumption that super- 
vision of life insurance has so far progressed as well- 
nigh to eliminate the insecure life insurer. I have 
not endeavored to compile the statistics, but I know 
that I am safe in making the assertion that the num- 
her of level-premium life insurance companies which 
have failed is small, and in so far as loss to the 
policyholders is concerned during the past fifteen or 
twenty years it is infinitesimal, It may be stated 
almost without successful contradiction that the regu- 
lation of level-premium life insurance companies has 
about reached that point whereby danger of loss other 
than in reduction of dividends to policyholders is well- 
nigh eliminated, 

There may be occasions for reinsurance, for trans- 
fers of risks from one company to another, but the 
stage of development has about been reached where 
the protection of the policyholders in level-premium 
life insurance companies is well-nigh perfectly safe- 
guarded. 

appreciate the difficulty of defining in words a 
standard of measurement, and | will attempt to do so 
only by the use of very general terms. Assuming as 
correct the statements made in respect to the safety 
of level-premium life insurance companies seeking the 
public patronage, | would say that the standard of 
measurement as between company and company is that 
of service to its policyholders, and competitive litera- 
ture which does more than set forth the service per- 
formed by one company and another should be out- 
lawed. That is to say, assuming that every company 
is safe, literature dealing with assets and liabilities, 
with investments of this, that and the other kind, with 
ratios of surplus to insurance in force, lapses to in- 
surance written, or any of the variety of other repre- 
sentations which have little or no meaning to the 
public,.and which were never intended for anything 
else than to confuse and deceive the unsophisticated 
insurer should be denied use. 

The so-called ratios of payments to policyholders, 
the comparisons of rate of interest earned or of ex- 
pense rate, or of combined death and expense rate, 
actual to expected mortality, are such comparisons as 
may mean something to the managements, may help 
them to solve the problems with which they have to 
deal, and therefore have their use in that they may 
enable life insurance managements to increase the act- 
ual service to their policyholders, but almost any one 
of these comparative ratios by itself is deceptive and 
misleading, and it is only in that combined result of 
service to policyholders that they have any meaning 
whatever to the insuring public. 


SUBTLETY OF STATISTICS 

As an insurance editor recently said: 

“The ease and subtlety with which absolutely correct 
statistics may be made—to put it mildly—to convey a 
misleading impression is better known to life than to 
fire underwriters, so a recent statistical compilation 
which ranks the fire companies in the order of amount 
of assets held for each $100 of liability may easily 
entrap the unwary into drawing from it altogether un- 
warranted conclusions. It may show, for instance, in 
the case of two companies practically of the same 
size and writing the same volume of business a marked 
disparity in the ratio of assets to liabilities, and thus 
give to one an appearance of financial superiority over 
the other, when in reality no such superiority exists.” 


AGENCY ASSOCIATIONS HELPFUL 

It is pleasing to note that the sentiments expressed 
by myself are shared by many others, and it is some- 
what interesting to me to read in a translation of an 
address delivered in French before the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada such expressions as the 
following: 

“The competition between agents is on a more loyal, 
moré honest basis. To-day agents of the different 
companies can meet as friends, and I do not hesitate 
to say that the enormous growth of life insurance in 
this country of late years is due to the influence of the 
good relations which have existed between agents. 
NA flies The question is, how best can we serve 
the insuring public?” 

I turn aside just here to say that I believe a more 
powerful agency in eliminating undesirable competi- 
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tive literature and in preventing undesirable com- 
petition than laws and departmental rulings are agency 
associations, These associations have done much not 
only to build up a correct code of ethics, but to estab- 
lish a conradeship between the men in the life in- 
surance business, without which code of ethics depart- 
mental rulings will have little effect. 

There are those who argue that competitive litera- 
ture should be prepared only by independent writers, 
and not by those employed by any particular company, 
and are willing to use literature so prepared. The 
argument is made that an independent writer not 
writing in the interest of any special company will be 
free from the self-interest which is bound to stand out 
in literature prepared by any particular company. 

This argument is good so far as it goes, but it de- 
pends entirely upon the kind of literature which ‘is 
prepared. As has been indicated, if this independent 
writer deals with statistical information, which means 
nothing except to those thoroughly versed in insur- 
ance, the possible effect of his so-called impartial lit- 
erature will be just as damaging as if it were prepared 
by a company employee. 

In other words, I believe competitive literature 
should be absolutely confined to the making of a 
showing of the actual service rendered the policyhold- 
ers. And by service I mean simply the cost at which 
the insurance is given and the benefits which the 
policy contracts guarantee and such incidental benefits 
as subsequent free medical examinations or such like 
partncular benefits that a company proposes to give 
its policyholders. I would confine competitive litera- 
ture to these narrow limits. I believe all else is apt to 
result in misrepresentation. In other words, I would 
confine competitive literature to policy analyses and 
actually declared dividends showing net costs. 


On Wednesday the legal section of the conven- 
tion met under the chairmanship of Francis V. 
Keesling, vice-president and counsel of the West 
Coast-San Francisco Life, and listened to a num- 
ber of papers. Among them were the following: 


VALID COMPROMISES 

J. B. Wolfenbarger, general counsel for the 
Peoria Life of Peoria, presented a lengthy study 
and analysis of the ‘‘Essential of a Release in 
the Compromise of Death Claims.’’ Mr. Wol- 
fenbarger took up the question of what the es- 
sentials in such a case are, pointing out the fact 
that in practically every case there are many 
grounds for attacking releases and that these 
grounds nearly always appear in combination. 
Mr. Wolfenbarger said in this definition of the 
essentials of a release: 


The answer to tne question, “‘What are the essentials 
of a release in the compromise of death claims?” might 
be answered by stating that any writing which cannot 
be successfully attacked, either at law or in oy. in 
the court or jurisdiction where the same is brought in 
question, possesses all of the essentials requisite to a 
complete and valid release, and that any other writing 
does not possess such essentials. This answer, while 
absolutely true, is not satisfactory. There are several 
things to be considered. In some jurisdictions foim 
is important, but in most instances substance is more 
highly regarded, 

A compromise release, in order to be an absolute and 
complete bar to an appropriate action, seasonably 
brought, to set aside, annul or avoid the same, must 
be impregnable to a charge of fraud, misrepresentation, 
mistake, either of law or fact, deceit, duress, undue 
influence, informality of execution, mental incapacity, 
illiteracy or ignorance, of one of the parties to it, 
want of jurisdiction of the court appointing those act- 
ing in a representative capacity, want of power or 
authority of those acting in a representative capacity, 
and want of consideration, the charge of fraud being 
the most common. The above-mentioned grounds of 
attack also appear in a variety of combinations, and, 
when so correlated, slight evidence of one ground 
coupled with evidence of another or others, is often 
held by the courts to be sufficient as a basis of granting 
the relief sought, where the evidence of one, standing 
alone, would be deemed insufficient (5 R. C. L. 897). 


The speaker then cited many cases that have 
been decided in the courts in an effort to define 
the term fraud and to give that term such a 
definition as to cover all cases. However, the 
attitude generally taken has been that each 
case shall stand on its own merits. Mr. Wolfen- 
barger concluded that ‘in drafting releases in 
settlement of death claims, where less than the 
face of the claim is paid by way of compromise, 
especial care should be exercised to so frame 
the release as to anticipate and preclude all 
possible grounds of attack, which is next to 
impossible, if not entirely so.” 

The speaker pointed out that the rule regard- 
ing releases is generally disregarded by the 
courts. Compromise is defined as ‘“‘any agree- 
mént or arrangement by which, in consideration 
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of mutual concessions, a controversy is ter- 
minated.”” He said of the elements necessary 
to a compromise: 


As a matter of strict law, at least in theory, the only 
elements necessary to a valid compromise agreement 
are the reality of the claim made, the existence of an 
honest dispute between the parties as to their respective 
rights, mutual concessions and the good faith of the 
parties. (5 R. C. L. 877.) 

his statement, of course, presupposes the Parties 
competent to contract, under no disability and not act. 
ing in a representative capacity with limited powers 
such as administrators, executors, guardians and con. 
servators, 

It seldom arises that there is a doubt or dispute as 
to the amount, if any, due under a life insurance 
policy, the contract usually being a contract to pay a 
specified sum, hence the demand is generally deemed 
be liquidated, so that the controversy or dispute which 
may be made the basis of a valid compromise of 4 
death claim must generally arise out of some other 
matter or thing connected with the contract, but in- 
stances are not altogether lacking where the amount 
due on a death claim is uncertain, and therefore un. 
liquidated, especially in accident cases, and hence may 
be_made the basis of an honest dispute. : 

It was held by the Supreme Court of Ohio that a 
policy of insurance promising to pay a specified sum 
is not such a liquidated demand as cannot be satisfied 
by the payment of a sum less than the face where there 
is a dispute as to whether there is a liability under it, 

Manhattan Life Ins, Co. vs. Burke, 70 N. E. 74, 


Mr. Wolfenbarger then cited a number of 
cases dealing with the subject under discussion, 
These cases brought out a wide variety of inter- 
pretations on the subject of releases in various 
jurisdictions. The speaker said of these cases: 
_ The foregoing cases show how absolutely essential it 
is that extreme care be taken in making compromise 
settlements and that a strict adherence to the funda. 
mental principles underlying the law of compromises 
must be observed and how futile it is to assert claims 
on behalf of the a which, when shown in court, 
would, in the eye of the law, be regarded as without 
substantial merit, and therefore not in good faith as 
that term is generally understood and applied. If good 
faith is apparent or can be made to appear, then com- 
promises will be upheld by the courts without reference 
to the amount paid, as it overshadows all other ele- 
ments of the law of compromise. 


CESSATION OF LIABILITY 

W. Calvin Wells, counsel for the Lamar Life 
of Jackson, read a paper in which he discussed 
the following questions: ‘‘At what exact mo- 
ment does liability cease on each of the three 
following life insurance policies, to wit: (1) 
A five-year term policy issued January 1, 1910, 
non-renewable premiums paid for five years? 
(2) Same policy as above, with premiums paid 
for three years, policy providing for thirty days’ 
grace, policy lapsing for non-payment of fourth 
year’s premium? (3) Ordinary life policy is- 
sued January 1, 1910, at age thirty-five policy 
lapses for non-payment of fourth year’s pre- 
mium and there is automatic extended insur- 
ance for the face of the policy for three years 
and seven months?’’ 

Mr. Wells stated that the problems before 
him involved considerable research. His paper 
contained numerous citations of cases and court 
decisions on the questions of the company’s lia- 
bility to the assured. Commenting upon these 
he said that for the most part the courts have 
interpreted insurance contracts in favor of the 
insured as against the insurer. Of this he said: 

Under the recent trend of decisions I am per 
suaded that whenever the question does arise, that, 
under the well-settled and much-abused rule to be 
effect that all ambiguities in policies will be solvec 
in favor of the insured and against the insurer, the 
courts will hold the policy in force to the latest minute 
that any view of the contract will warrant, if to do iy 
is in favor of the insured. They will hold especially 
that the insured is entitled to one full year’s protection 
under the policy in exchange for a full year’s pre 
mium, and that the new or second year begins after the 
termination of the first full year’s protection, and s0 
on, to the end of the chapter. [n other words, the courts 
will not permit the insurer and insured to make noe 
contract as to when the year of protection shall ett 
and when it shall end if there is any ambiguity at mA 
about the matter, but will insist and hold that, re 
less of the stipulations to the contrary, as to when t x 
second year’s premium is due, the year of protectior 
will begin when the policy becomes in full force ao 
effect, and not before, and will extend for the full i 
from that date; and the requiring that the next it 
succeeding annual premium shall be paid before 
anniversary is illegal and unenforceable. ¥ tant 

The result of such holding is especially impor™ 
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where the contracts of insurance, either in the appli- 
cation or the policy, provide that the policy shall not 
take effect until actually delivered in the lifetime and 
good health of the applicant and the first premium 
js actually paid. Under such provisions, where the 
policy is written by an agent not living in the com- 
munity and where he fears some trouble in the de- 
very, frequently the actual delivery is delayed for 
gveral weeks until he can personally make delivery; 
« that the last minute such policy would be in force 
yould be delayed for that length of time under such 
ine of decisions. 


Mr. Wells said that he believed that an agree- 
ment in the application fixing the definite time 
would prove of value. His views on the hypo- 
thetical policies in question are as follows: 


[am inclined to believe that the correct view of the 
latter, and that policy No. 1 gave protection to the 
last instant of December 31, 1914. 

It is, however, remarkable what a dearth of authori- 
ties there are throwing light on this subject as to the 
exact moment liability ceases on life insurance policies. 

As to policy No, 2, under the rule which I state | 
believe to be the correct one, protection and liability 
ceased as follows: 

First year, without grace, December 31, 1910. 
Second year, without grace, December 31, 1911. 
Third year, without grace, December 31, 1912. 

Of the fourth year, it was in force from the last in- 

stant of December 31, 1912, to the last instant of 
January 30, 1913. 
“As to the third policy, the termination of liability 
for first year was the last instant of December 31, 
1910; for the second year, was the last instant of 
December 31, 1911; for the third year, was the last 
instant of December 31, 1912. 

Then began the three years and seven months’ auto- 
matic extended insurance. Of this extended insur- 
ance the termination of liability for the first year was 
the last moment of December 31, 1913; for the second 
year, was the last moment of December 31, 1914; for 
the third year, was the last moment of December 31, 
1916; for seven months, was the last moment of July 
31, 1916. 

Let it be remembered, however, that the above ter- 
mination of liability of policy No. 1 at the last in- 
stant ot December 31, 1914, and of policy No. 2 at 
the last instant of January 30, 1913, and of policy No. 
3 at the last instant of July 31, 1916, is based upon 
the undisputed commencement of each risk during the 
day of January Ist, 1910, and if there were any am- 
biguity as to when the liability commenced then the 
courts would construe the termination of liability as 
being earlier or later, whichever led to protection of 
the insured as against the insurer. . 9 

In conclusion, as unjust as it seems to be, no answer 
to the three queries can be given until it be known 
whether it be to the interest of the insured that the 
protection and liability shall begin early or late, so 
that under the ambiguity rule the court can, accord- 
ingly, fix the maturity early or late. 

It may well behoove us, then, to take a lesson in 
this respect from the scriveners of the fire and tornado 
policies and to place the matter of the termination of 
liability at the end of the first year at a moment of 
time so clearly expressed as to leave no room for the 
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application of the doctrine of ambiguity. 
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Outing for Employees 

The employees of the head office of the Na- 
tional Workmens Compensation Service Bureau 
held an outing at Bear Mountain on Saturday. 
Weather conditions were most favorable and 
the party thoroughly enjoyed the day, which 
was devoted to outdoor life in a beautifully- 
wooded center overlooking the Hudson River. 

The sail down the river was especially beau- 
tiful, in view of the moonlight. Dinner was 
served on the Robert Fulton, on which steamer 
the trip was made. 

While on the shore at Bear Mountain, the 
guesis partook of a picnic luncheon. It is con- 
ceded by all who were there that the coffee 
Made by A. W. Whitney, manager of the Bureau, 
Was indeed a treat and worthy of giving him 
4 high place among the connoisseurs of the 
beverage. The bacon cooked by R. S. Elberty, 
the recently appointed safety engineer, was 
done to a turn that brought forth the famous 
ery of Oliver Twist. Others of the party also 
demonstrated their capabilities at the culinary 
art, and no casualties have been reported, as 
full force was at work on Monday. 
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Seventh Annual Meeting of Interna- 
tional Body 





CASS ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Missouri Suicide Law Discussed —United States 
Official Present 


The seventh annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association was held September 7, 
8 and 9, at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va., with about one hundred delegates 
in attendance, representing ninety companies. 
President J. J. Dorn presided. Insurance Com- 
missioner Joseph Button was unable to attend 
and sent a letter of regret. The president’s re- 
port covered the year’s work briefly, the main 
features being embodied in that of the executive 
committee. A suitable resolution was adopted 
concerning the death of Mrs. Adelaide Leman 
Dorn, wife of the president. 

The report of Bayard P. Holmes, the associa- 
tion’s delegate to the World Insurance Congress, 
recommended the enrollment of the association 
in the proposed permanent organization known 
as the National Insurance Council. This was 
referred to the executive committee, which de- 
cided in favor of the recommendation and ap- 
pointed Mr. Holmes the association’s represen- 
tative in the National Council. 

After the noon adjournment the first address 
was delivered by Samuel M. Hollander of New- 
ark, on representations and breaches of warran- 
ties as construed in New Jersey. 

Frank G. West of Indianapolis, associate edi- 
tor of Insurance Digest, read a paper on ‘‘The 
Adjustment of Claims by the Courts,” in which 
he took some of the more common forms of 
contest. 

The second day of the convention was featured 
by an address by Chris P.-Ellerbe of St. Louis 
on the ‘‘Missouri Suicide Law.’"’ He took up the 
history of the law, showing that for twenty 
years it was regarded as applying to life in- 
surance only, but that the courts in 1898 held the 
language to be inclusive of accident insurance 
also. 

An address written by E. G. Marks, a manager 
of the claim department of the Frankfort Gen- 
eral, was read by George C. Galloway. It ad- 
vocated the adoption of the same idea of pub- 
licity that railroads are utilizing in combating 
strikes. r 

The importance of knowing the other fellow’s 
viewpoint was emphasized in an address by Will 
R. Manier, Jr., of Nashville. 

An adjournment was taken and the afternoon 
was spent in a boat trip to Norfolk and New- 
port News. At the annual dinner to-night, Phil 
B. Leakin presided as toastmaster and addresses 
were made by M. Barrett Walker, Chris. P. El- 
lerbe, Royal Meeker and W. T. Grant. 

The morning session of the closing day was de- 
voted to business, and the executive committee 
was authorized to determine whether in future 
a part of the programme of the annual meet- 
ings will be devoted to the consideration of set- 
tlements of workmen’s compensation claims. It 
seemed the unanimous desire of the adjusters 
that such a provision be made. The matter of a 
more determined resistance of crooked claims 
was also brought up and referred to the execu- 
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tive committee. The first address of the third 
and closing day was given by P. C. McDuffie of 
Atlanta, who spoke on ‘‘Keeping Out of Court.’ 

Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, gave an address on “Needed 
Amendments to Workmen’s Compensation Laws,” 
in which he pointed out many inconsistencies. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, David N. Case, Travelers of Hartford; 
vice-president, W. T. Grant, Business Mens As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, Harvey 
H. Shomo, American Casualty Company, Read- 
ing, Pa.; treasurer, Leroy M. Templeman, Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore; librarian, 
Bayard P. Holmes; executive committee, Dr. 
W. H. Gahagan, chairman; F. D. Harsh, M. Bar- 
ratt Walker, W. R. Freethy and J. J. Dorn. 


New Schedule for Compensation 

At a general meeting of the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board, held last week for the 
purpose of the adoption of the new system of 
schedule rating, and presided over by Manager 
Leon S. Senior, the following report of the spe- 
cial committee on that subject was unani- 
mously adopted: 


1. We recommend that the new conference 
schedule shall be adopted by the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board and introduced in New 
York State as of midnight, September 30, 1916. 

3. All policies taking effect as of midnight, 
September 30, or thereafter, shall be subject to 
rating and interim surveys under the new 
schedule. 

4. All policies taking effect prior to midnight, 
September 30, shall be subject to rating and in- 
terim surveys under the old schedule, provided 
the application for the rating survey (not the 
interim survey) is filed with the rating board 
prior to midnight, December 31, 1916, otherwise 
they shall be subject to rating under the new 
schedule. 

5. All policies that have been rated under the 
old schedule shall, within ninety days after re- 
newal, be submitted to the rating board for a 
new rating survey on the basis of the new 
schedule. 

6. Policies that have been canceled prior to 
expiration (if the expiration date is subsequent 
to September 30) shall be subject to rating un- 
der the new schedule. 

7. We recommend the participation of the 
rating board in a permanent conference on 
schedule rating, such permanent conference to 
consist of seven members to be appointed by 
the managers of the several rating boards or 
bureaus. Representatives of such conference 
shall consist of three stock companies, two mu- 
tual companies, one State fund and one Insur- 
ance Department. 


New St. Louis Branch Office 


The National Workmens Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau has completed the organization of a 
St. Louis branch, of which Ambrose Snyder will 
be the branch manager. Twenty companies 
have thus far joined the branch, including all 
the large ones. For the present the branch will 
have jurisdiction over St. Louis only, but this 
will shortly be extended to cover the entire 
State. The following companies are represented 
on the board of governors: Southern Surety, 
A®=tna, Employers Liability, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, London Guarantee and Accident, 
and the Ocean Accident and Guarantee. 











Speakers at Conference Announced 
Insurance Commissioner Cleary of Wisconsin 
will speak on ‘Standard Accident and Health 
Policies’ at the annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference at Boston 
this week, and Insurance Commissioner Hardi- 
son of Massachusetts on ‘‘Costs and Settlements 
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in Accident and Health Insurance.’’ George D. 
Webb of Chicago, treasurer of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations, will speak on 
“The Insurance 
ture.”” E. Jay Wohlgemuth of the Western Un- 
derwriter will read a paper ‘‘What of To-Mor- 
row?’’, and Professor J. P. Chamberlain of Co- 
lumbia University, who drafted the compulsory 
health insurance law for the American Agssocia- 
tion for Labor Legislation, will discuss ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance.’’ Members of the as- 
sociation will contribute a number of technical 
papers on health and accident problems. 


Federation—Present and Fu- 


Resignations in New Amsterdam Casualty 

Three officers of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company of New York have resigned, to take 
effect October 12 next. They are W. F. Moore, 
chairman of the board former president; 
George E. Taylor, secretary, and H. W. Cluff, 
assistant secretary. All have connected 
with the company for some years past and have 
had much to do with the upbuilding of the in- 
stitution. About three ago, Baltimore 
capitalists purchased control of the company 
and the head office was removed to that city, 
J. Arthur Nelson becoming president. It is un- 
derstood that the office in New York city will 
now become a purely local office and that all 
the company’s business throughout the country 
will be handled through Baltimore. The com- 
pany has been materially strengthened finan- 
cially of late, and is transacting an increasing 
volume of business monthly. 


and 


been 


years 


Chairman John Mitchell of the State Indus- 
trial Commission has called a meeting of car- 
riers of workmen's compensation, to be held in 
the Commission Rooms on the morning of 
September 19; the purpose of which will be to 
further consider the best method of apportion- 
ing among insurance carriers the expenses of 
the Commission in its administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law. The .plan pre- 
viously agreed upon of prorating the expense 
among the carriers was found to be too costly 
and the Commissioner decided to hold the mat- 
ter open to allow further deliberation on the 
matter, trusting that some solution might be 
had to meet the necessity without the objec- 
tionable feature of the previous plans. 

Chicago Bonding and Surety 

The license of the Chicago Bonding and Surety 
has been revoked by Commissioner Cleary of 
Wisconsin, following an examination of the 
company by the Illinois and Wisconsin Insurance 
Departments, in which the capital was found to 
be impaired $33,367. Secretary O. F. Roberts of 
the company has announced that a hearing will 
be given on several points on which the Insur- 
ance Departments and the company disagree. 
On the return of President A. J. Sabbath from 
Washington plans will be completed for the 
capital increase commenced some time back. 


Boston Casualty Gets Filene Risks 


The Filene Co-operative Association, of the 
William Filene’s Sons Company of Boston, has 
been considering the advisability of transferring 
their insurance en bloc to the Boston Casualty 
Company. The rate covering both health and 
accident would be somewhat higher than the 
present assessments, but the benefits would also 
be greater. The plan has been approved by a 
committee of the Co-operative Association, 
which was appointed to investigate it. 
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Proceedings at White Sulphur Springs 
Announced 


Announcement of the programme of the sixth 
annual convention of the International Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters has 
been made as follows: 


First Business Session.—Wednesday morning, 
September 20. Call to order; address of presi- 
dent, H. G. B. Alexander; report of the execu- 
tive committee, Charles H. Holland, chairman; 
report of the secretary, F. Robertson Jones; re- 
port of the treasurer, George E. Taylor, re- 
port of the George E. McNeill medal commit- 
tee, G. Leonard McNeill, chairman; report of 
the committee of four on relations with National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
Charles H. Holland, chairman; report of the 
committee on blanks, Benedict D. Flynn, chair- 
man; address, William Bro Smith, representing 
the Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters; ‘‘Amalgamation of the Casualty 
and Surety Bureaus,” discussion led by Norman 
R. Moray; announcement of committee arrange- 
ments, entertainment committee, Bayard P. 
Holmes, chairman; introduction of additional 
subjects for discussion. 

Second Business Session.—Thursday morning, 
September 21. Address, ‘Probable Development 
of Casualty Insurance and the Need for a 
Scientific Treatment of Statistics as Applied to 
this Branch,’ Frederick Richardson, United 
States manager, General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. Appointment of 
nominating committee. Discussion of reports of 
committees: (a) Executive committee; (b) 
George E. McNeill medal committee; (c) com- 
mittee on blanks; (d) committee of four on re- 
lations with the National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents. Reports and addresses 
by the vice-presidents: ‘Walter C, Faxon, per- 
sonal accident and health (stock companies); 
M. W. Van Auken, personal accident and health 
(mutual and assessment companies). ‘‘Effect of 
Decisions of Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sions Upon Accident Insurance Contracts’: 
William B. Joyce, fidelity, guaranty and surety; 
Albert W. Whitney, liability (including automo- 
biles and teams). “Organized Co-operation in 
the Field of Workmen’s Compensation and Lia- 
bility Insurance; Eugene H. Winslow, plate 
glass; William J. Gardner, burglary; Charles S. 
Blake, steam boiler and fly wheel, ‘“‘Steam Boiler 
Insurance—Its Past, Present and Future.”’ Sub- 
jects submitted for discussion: (a) “State In- 
surance,”’ submitted by J. Scofield Rowe, vice- 
president, AStna Life Insurance Company; (b) 
“Uniformity of Requirements as to Provisions in 
Accident and Sickness Policies,’’ submitted by 
William Bro Smith, counsel, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company; (c) ‘‘War Risks,’”’ submitted by 
William Bro Smith; (d) ‘Accident Insurance 
Policies and Disability Resulting from Dis- 
eases,’’ submitted by Bertrand A. Page, vice- 
president, Travelers Insurance Company. (These 
two subjects are to be discussed in executive 
session.) 

Third Business Session.—Friday morning, Sep- 
tember 22. Discussion of subjects submitted 
under No. 15, first business session; report of 
the International Claim Association, J. J. Dorn, 
president; report of the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, Bayard P. Holmes; ‘‘Memoranda of Inter- 
esting Cases That Have Come to the Notice of 
Managers of Casualty Insurance Companies’ 
Claims Departments,’ submitted by the secre- 
tary of the association; report of committee on 
nomination of election of officers; election of 
George E. McNeill medal committee; unfinished 
business; new business; adjournment sine die. 


JOINT SESSION 

The programme for the joint meeting of the 
underwriters’ association and the agents’ asso- 
ciation is as follows: Call to order; election of 
chairman and _ secretary of joint meeting; 
address of welcome, Hon. Henry D. Hatfield, 
Governor of West Virginia; response on behalf 
of the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, James V. Barry, assist- 
ant secretary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; response on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents; address, John S. Darst, State Auditor of 
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West Virginia; address, R. Goodwyn Rhett, | 
president, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America; address, I. N. Stevens, pregj. | 
dent, Commonwealth Casualty Company; Phila. 

delphia, Pa.; address, ‘‘Organized Co-operation 

in the Field of Workmen’s Compensation and | 
Liability Insurance,” Albert W. Whitney, gen. | 
eral manager, National Workmen’s Compenga- © 
tion Service Bureau; address. ‘‘Future of the © 
Federation Movement,’ Mark T. McKee, secre. © 
tary, National Council of Insurance Federations; ~ 
report of entertainment committees; adjourn. 

ment. ; 


Mutual Accident Underwriters 
[Special meport from Our Staff Correspondent] 


BOSTON, Mass., September 12.—The meeting | 
of the Mutual Division of the Health and Acef- 
dent Underwriters Conference was attended by % 
about twenty-five to-day. The programme wag | 
followed as announced, except R. M. Haines acted © 
as secretary in absence of A. R. Arford, and 7 
No. 9 on programme was deferred to be taken up | 
at health and accident conference. J. J. Barns. © 
dall’s address was much discussed, and the ~ 
legislative committee composed of J. J. Barns: — 
dall, H. M. Billings and W. F. Andrews was ap- 
pointed to consider it. , 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, W. T. Grant, Business Mens Accident | 
Association, Kansas City; vice-president, Elmer | 
Loucks, National Travelers Benefit Association, — 
Des Moines; secretary and treasurer, A. R. Ar- : 
ford was re-elected. 


Casualty Notes 

—The State Insurance Department of Alabama has 
announced that the Sons and Daughters of Job and 
Benevolent Society of America must cease to do busk © 
ness in Alabama. & 

—W. W. McCray of Logan, Ohio, died at his home — 
last week. Mr. McCray was eighty-three years of age ~ 
and one of the oldest insurance agents in the West, © 
He was formerly a school teacher in Logan, but 4 
opened an insurance agency in 1888, : 

—Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, has been commissioned by Gov 
ernor Marcus H. Holcomb of Connecticut to repre 
sent the Governor at the conference on social insuraneé 
to be held in Washington, D. C., December 5-9. 

-—-The examination by the Massachusetts and Mis 
souri Departments looking to the closing of the affairs 
of the New England Equitable Insurance Company of 
Boston is nearly completed. It is expected the com 
pany’s resources will be ample to meet all policy obli- 
gations. 

—The London and Lancashire Indemnity of New 
York has appointed Edwin Gissing assistant secretafy, 
He has been connected with casualty insurance for 4 
number of years, having served with various com 
panies in England, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Canada. 

—The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com 
pany announces the appointment of F, Emerson Lamb 
as resident manager of the company’s St. Louis office, 
which has now been put on a branch office basis. The 
office will handle all lines in Eastern Missouri and 
parts of Southern Illinois. 

—The American Bankers of Chicago has opened a 
branch office for health and accident business in that 
city, with F, W. Porter as metropolitan manager. Mr. 
Porter has had a wide experience in the accident field 
and is well known in Chicago, where he has been for 
the past six years connected with the Travelers of 
Hartford. The American Bankers specializes in low- 
cost commercial policies. 

—aAn official appraisal of the estate of the late I 
H. Fibel, president of the Great Eastern Casualty 
Company of New’ York, shows total assets, $118,436; 
net estate after deductions for debts and expenses, 
$57,616. The assets consisted of cash in yank, $12, 
835; life insurance and personalty, $9791, and 616 
shares of stock in the Great Eastern Casualty Com- 
pany, appraised at $98,560. The debts, principally om 
loans from banks and individuals, amounted to $55,404. 
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